A WAR-CAUSED CALL 


Invasion of Finland and War-affected Foreign Mission 
Fields Calls Lutheran World Convention Into Action 


Within two days after the outbreak of the war the 
Lutheran World Convention through its Executive Com- 
mittee had made arrangements for the care of orphaned 
German Lutheran ‘missions. In India, Africa, New Guinea 
and Palestine missionaries were interned. Moreover, 
missions in these and other countries, long maintained 
by German missionary societies, suddenly found them- 
selves cut off from all means of support. Yet by antici- 
pating the tragedy which overtook the world on Sep- 
tember 3, the Convention had only. to conclude tentative 
arrangements already agreed upon, so that by Septem- 
ber 5 the new plan of operation was already in effect. 

' And since that time the Convention—in addition to pro- 
viding funds and workers—has been assembling a mass 
of pertinent information to serve as the basis for a na- 
tional campaign for relief funds to be initiated early in 
1940. 

Similarly, the American section of the Lutheran 

World Convention Executive Committee has been facing 

the problem of relief for stricken Finland. As soon as 

Russia launched her attack, cables were sent to Bishop 

Max von Bonsdorf of Borga, Finland, a leader of the 

Finnish Church and a member of the Convention Execu- 

tive Committee, and to other church leaders in the 

Scandinavian countries, requesting information concern- 

ing specific needs. Information is also being gathered 

from other sources. 4 

Last week (December 14) the American Convention 
representatives addressed a message to 7,500 Lutheran 
pastors in the country, informing them that attention is 
also being given to the needs of Finland. It is their in- 
tention that a part of the funds raised by the financial 
\ campaign soon to be undertaken will be used to aid 
4 Finland. In the meantime—and always—all are urged to 
“continue in prayer for these fellow Lutherans and make 
preparations to help them.” 

Lutherans in the United States have expressed par- 
ticular concern for the fate of Finland because that 
country is nearly 98 per cent Lutheran. According to the 
Rev. Dr. Frederick H. Knubel, president of the United 
Lutheran Church and vice-president of the Lutheran 
World Convention, an intimate relationship between 
American Lutherans and the Finns has existed for many 
years—largely the result of co-operation in the Con- 
vention. 

Both Dr. Knubel and the Rev. Dr. Ralph H. Long, 
executive director of the National Lutheran Council and 
American treasurer of the Convention, report that they 
are receiving increasing numbers of letters and tele- 
grams from Lutherans in all parts of the country offer- 
ing and urging help for Finland. 

In addition to Dr. Knubel and Dr. Long, members of 
the American section of the Lutheran World Conven- 
tion Executive Committee are the Rev. Dr. Abdel R. 
Wentz of the Gettysburg Theological Seminary, Gettys- 
burg, Pa., and the Rev. Dr. Lars W. Boe, president of 
St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minnesota. Headquarters 
are maintained at the Lutheran Church House, 39 East 
35th Street, New York City. 
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EXECUTIVES IN 
CONFERENCE 


Presidents of U. L. C. A. Synods Hold 
Biennial Meeting in Harrisburg, Pa. 


INTERSYNODICAL relationships and church 
problems created by the war were dis- 
cussed during the biennial meeting of the 
synod presidents of the United Lutheran 
Church in America held at Harrisburg, 
Pa., December 5 and 6. The Rev. 
Dr. Frederick H. Knubel, pres- 
ident of the Church, presided. 

Chief attention was given to 
the question of future relation- 
ships among Lutheran bodies in 
America. According to Dr. 
Knubel, the unanimous opinion 
of the presidents was that re- 
markable progress has been made 
during the past year or two. In 
all parts of the Church there is 
unmistakable evidence of closer 
and more cordial relations. Dr. 
Knubel pointed out that the 
opinions of these officials are par- 
ticularly significant because they 
are in a position to know the 
Church most intimately. 

Another manifestation of this 
certain tendency to seek better relation- 
ships is that Lutheran clergymen in all 
parts of the country are holding confer- 
ences to study and discuss questions of 
doctrine and practice, he said. 

A careful study was made of the state- 
ments of doctrinal agreement with the 
American Lutheran Church. 

Vital interest concerned the question of 
the conscientious objector and discussion 
was spirited. Since tne presidents’ group 
serves only in an advisory capacity and 
because there seemed to be little pos- 
sibility of formulating a statement or res- 
olution satisfactory to all, no specific action 
was taken. The opinions expressed during 
the meeting will, however, be submitted 
to the executive board of the Church dur- 
ing its meeting in January. It is believed 
that definite action may be taken then. 

The presidents did express unqualified 
approval of projected plans to assist in 
alleviating some of the grave problems 
which have arisen as a result of the war. 
It was understood that the initiative in this 
work would be taken by the Executive 
Committee of the Lutheran World Con- 
vention, but the co-operation of the U. L. 
C. A. is expected. 

Appreciation was expressed over the fact 
that the pension system of the United Lu- 
theran Church is the only one supported 
by a major Christian body which does not 
require contributions from individual pas- 
tors. The prevailing opinion was that 
every effort should be made to keep it 
from becoming an insurance plan. A sug- 
gestion was made, however, that the best 
salaried pastors of the Church be invited 
to contribute to the fund. But this would 
not be an assessment. All giving would 
be voluntary. 

The presidents also discussed the “in- 
discriminate” use of communion. The com- 
mon opinion was that the administration of 
the sacrament should at all times be care- 
fully regulated —N. L. C. Bulletin. 


DEAN L. H. LARIMER, D.D. 
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RESIGNATION AND 
APPOINTMENT 


Dean Larimer of Hamma Resigns— 
Professor Flack Named Dean 


Dean Loyal H. Larimer, D.D., L.H.D., at 
the opening session of the regular winter 
session of the Board of Directors of Wit- 
tenberg College at Springfield, Ohio, on 
December 12 resigned as dean of Hamma 


Divinity School, Springfield, Ohio. He has 
served in that capacity since 1923. He has 
taught at this seminary since 1908 and will 
continue to teach. 

In his letter of resignation to President 
R. E. Tulloss of Wittenberg, Dr. Larimer 
indicated that he is past seventy years of 
age, and that it is his desire that he be 
not reappointed. 

Only after several of the members of 
the Board of Directors had risen to speak 
of the notable services of Dr. Larimer to 
the seminary and to the Lutheran Church, 
was action taken by the Board to enter- 
tain a motion of accepting the resignation. 

Immediately following came the Board’s 
approval of President Tulloss’ appointment 
of E. E. Flack, Th.D., D.D., as successor 
to Dean Larimer, whose resignation be- 
comes effective August 31, 1940. Dr. Flack 
has been a member of the seminary fac- 
ulty since 1923, and has been secretary 
of the faculty since 1928. 

In presenting the matter of the resigna- 
tion, President Tulloss spoke highly of the 
long, trusted and loyal service of Dean 
Larimer, and read the letter which Dean 
Larimer wrote asking for release from 
administrative duties. 

Many of Dr. Larimer’s former students, 
now members of the Board of Directors, 
rose to speak of the rare Christian and 
scholarly character of their former teacher. 


FIRST CHINESE STUDENT 
IN AMERICA 


From the Rev. Paul P. Anspach a com- 
munication has been received which in- 
troduces our first Chinese student in 
America. All our other foreign fields have 
sent students under the plan of the Board, 
but Mr. M. C. Yang is the first one from 
our field in China. 

Mr. M. C. Yang, brother of our pastor 
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Yang Kuan En, who sailed from Shanghai 
for America, arrived in Springfield, Ohio, 
November 15. Wittenberg College was 
notified of his coming. Dr. R. E. Tulloss 
had previously written that they would 
grant him a $300 scholarship for the year. 
The Mission is making arrangements for 
him under the plan of the Board of For- 
eign Missions. 

Mr. Yang will stay at Wittenberg during 
the present year, and it may be 
possible for him to receive his 
Master’s degree there. In the 
autumn of next year he will go 
to some university, where he will 
specialize in Rural Sociology. 
Upon his return, Mr. Yang may 
teach at Cheeloo University, 
where he has been working for 
several years; or it is possible 
that he will resume the principal- 
ship of our Middle School, if we 
raise it to the status of a Higher 
Middle School. 

The Rev. Mr. Anspach writes: 

“We hope that Mr. Yang will 
have an opportunity to speak to 
our constituency and that this 
will bring him some income which 
would augment what we have 
granted him, He has promised to reim- 
burse us if his income from such sources 
is more than he needs. Mr. Yang is a man 
who can be depended upon in financial 
matters, 

“Mr. Yang does not possess the brilliant, 
captivating manner of some students who 
go from here to America, but he is a man 
who wears well. His family is of the finest 
Shantung stock. We believe that he has a 
distinct contribution to make to the work 
of the Church in his own special line. He 
will not be able to begin such engagements 
at once since he will need to brush up on 
his English; but I think that after two or 
three months’ residence in America, he 
can be called upon to address our con- 
gregations.” 


WEEK OF PRAYER 


Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 
America Announces January 8-14, 1940, 
as Prayer Period 


THe Department of Evangelism of the 
Federal Council of Churches has an- 
nounced the date of the Week of Prayer 
for 1940, namely, the second week of Jan- 
uary. The special topics for the seven days 
have as their common factor the acknowl- 
edgment of the Lordship of Christ. Sub- 
divisions assigned to each day are: The 
Individual, The Home, The Church, The 
School, Our Secular Life, Life in the Com- 
munity, and National Life. Each of these 
topics is briefly treated in the pages of a 
well-prepared pamphlet. 
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SPIRITUAL TRENDS TODAY 


A Survey by Dr. M. Edwin Thomas, Secretary of the Board of Foreign Missions 


Tue question of spiritual trends is nothing new. It arose 
first when the serpent tempted man and he fell. From that 
day men have been concerned with the tide of battle between 
the spiritual and the carnal. To a reader of history the 
impression that the forces of darkness have frequently won 
the day is no idle dream. One need but open the pages of 
the Old Testament to find ample evidence of this assertion. 
The murder of Abel, the necessity for the flood, Egypt, the 
wanderings in the wilderness, bear convincing proof. The 
same is true of the New Testament. It was the power of 
darkness that nailed Jesus to the cross; that caused the 
stoning of Stephen; that forced the dispersion; that put 
Paul in prison. 

But the end of the Apostolic era did not see an end of 
this conflict. Five hundred years later St. Augustine in his 
famous book, “The City of God,” wrote of a civilization 
which was just about to pass away. He saw that Rome had 
done great things for the world; that it had given men 
peace and prosperity and had united the nations by a com- 
mon language and a common law. Yet these benefits had 
been purchased by war and slavery and the oppression of 
the weak. And when they had been won they had been 
used for evil rather than for good. Moreover, even the 
peace which Rome had established was only relative, it did 
not prevent the incessant recurrence of civil wars and dis- 
turbances withm the empire which were a cause of greater 
misery than the old wars of conquest; and so he concluded 
that it is impossible for anyone with a sense of humanity 
to conceive that in their bloodshed and suffering there is 
anything but evil and decay. 


On Through the Centuries 

But the conflict did not end with the overthrow of Rome. 
We need but remind you of the efforts of the pre-Reforma- 
tion reformers, of those of the Reformation and of the great 
conflict which has been waged since their day. Men died at 
the stake; they endured the hardships of travel in frail 
sailing vessels, and the rigors of cold and otherwise trying 
climate for the sake of a religious liberty which was an 
unquenchable thirst in their souls. On this American con- 
tinent, and later to a less extent on the Continent of Europe, 
men did find and enjoy the fruit of their labor. They could 
worship according to the dictates of their own consciences 
with a feeling of equality and security unknown in the 
history of the world. 

In this happy estate man began to be mindful of the con- 
dition and needs of others. Thus was ushered in the great 
period of Foreign Mission expansion. America, Britain and 
the nations of the continent of Europe gave freely and lib- 
erally in men and money for the emancipation of those in 
spiritual bondage, regardless of race or color. Like a dream 
this. expanding era of friendliness and service had a rude 
awakening with the approach of the World War. 

Thus once more the forces of evil, hate and destruction 
were unloosed to wreck their vengeance on a helpless and 
distracted world. In their ‘wake, like beasts of prey, came 
dictators, Communism, Naziism and Fascism. Disillusioned 
and forlorn men everywhere, but particularly in the dictator 
countries, have lost spiritual ground. 

Let us glance at the picture as painted in the January 
1939 issue of World Dominion. This quarterly is not as the 
name might indicate, a voice for the British Government. 
It advocates informed, continuous, co-ordinated evangelism 
to reach everyone. Its basis is belief in the deity and atoning 
death of the Lord Jesus Christ, the world’s only Saviour, 
and in the final authority of the Holy Scriptures. The article 


we refer to is by Alexander McLeish. Its title is, “Europe 
Faces a New Tragedy.” As illustrative of the tragedy which 
has recently befallen Protestant Christianity in Europe the 
author cites cases in Spain, Italy, Germany and Poland. In 
Spain out of a total of 21,000 Protestant Christians, many 
have disappeared, churches have been seized, pastors shot 
or scattered. 

In Italy the liberty of the Protestant church has been 
greatly curtailed, and although still permitted to function, 
no new churches may be opened. In Abyssinia and other 
Italian colonies in Africa all British and American Missions 
have been expelled. Only a Bible Society under an Italian 
agent, a German Mission and the Adventists, with Italian 
workers, have been allowed to continue. In Germany the 
situation of the Confessional Church grows more and more 
difficult. Many pastors have been put into concentration 
camps. It permitted money to be sent abroad for support 
of its missionaries but nothing to support the work. 


Polish Persecutions 

In Poland, a strong Catholic country, intensive campaigns 
have been carried on against other churches. Recently 120 
Orthodox churches were burned or pulled down, and ‘many 
more were closed to worship. All ministers of the Lutheran 
Church, not Polish citizens, were exiled. The condition of 
the three and one-half million Jews is deplorable. 

The author does not refer to the situation of Protestantism 
in Russia, which undoubtedly is the worst of all. We know 
that of a thousand or more Lutheran pastors not a single 
one remains in active service. Where their people are, God 
only knows. 

Doubtless my hearers are saying, “This may be true, but 
what has it to do with spiritual trends in the world today?” 
Just this. The powers of darkness in many places are in 
command, and the assignment to point out spiritual trends 
is not an easy or simple one. When we received this topic 
a few weeks ago, we wrote immediately to a friend in New 
York who has been delivering effective radio talks on world- 
wide missionary themes. But no reply was forthcoming. A 
week after our letter was dispatched we met him in his home 
city. Naturally we inquired whether he had received our 
letter. Somewhat embarrassed he replied, “Yes, I received 
it, but I did not reply simply because I did not see how I 
could give you any assistance.” He did turn over to me 
three books, but that must have been a gesture of friend- 
ship as we could find nothing helpful for our subject in them. 

In spite of all this, there must certainly be some spiritual 
trends abroad in the world. Our knowledge of the laws of 
physics, acquired in college days, has rapidly disappeared 
with the passing of the decades; but we do recall that wher- 
ever a force is set in motion a counter-force is created. 


Doctrinal Differences 

Turning, then, to spiritual trends in Christianity: how far 
afield shall we go? What about the Barthian theology? Or 
the Campaign for Moral Re-armament as conducted by the 
Oxford Group Movement? As to the former I do not have 
the wisdom nor the inclination to discuss it. For:a review 
of the latter we refer you to an article in a recent issue of 
the Christian Herald by Marc A. Rose, and reprinted in a 
condensed form in the October issue of The Readers’ Digest. 
The title of the article is “Buchman and Moral Re-arma- 
ment.” It is good reading. Buchman and his cohorts are 
reaching a class of people, largely untouched hitherto by 
the Church. His doctrines may be faulty, but not so his aims. 

(To be continued next week) 
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THE proverb, “There is nothing new under the 
sun,” had a spirited contradiction when, on December 
6 and 7, the United Lutheran Church conducted its 
first School for Statisticians at the Penn-Harris Hotel 
in Harrisburg, Pa. And a popular school it was. The 
pupils were the official statisticians of our 31 member 
synods. They came from the four points of the com- 
pass, from Nova Scotia, Texas, Washington State, and 
Florida. They went about their studies as do serious- 
minded and purposeful students at graduate schools. 

Their principal and professor was the Rev. Walton 
H, Greever, D.D., secretary of the Church and chair- 
man of its Statistical and Church Year Book Com- 
mittee. Assisting him on the teaching staff were: the 
Rev. E. T, Horn, IIJ (whose manuscript for a pastors’ 
and statisticians’ guide book on the preparation and 
interpretation of church statistics was thoroughly 
reviewed and heartily approved); the Rev. 
Clarence E. Krumbholz, D.D., director of Lu- 
theran Welfare for the National Lutheran Coun- 
cil; Miss Mary E. Boozer, in charge of the Statis- 
tical Department of the National Lutheran Coun- 
cil; and Miss Mabel G. Groneberg, secretary to 
Dr. Greever. Not infrequently, however, the 
pupils took the role of teacher and made contributions which 
revealed their wise insights into the Church’s principles, 
policies and practices. Their spontaneous comments showed 
that statistics have reference to and revelance in practically 
every department of Church work. 

The school’s textbook was a neat 30-page ‘painataieivele 
prepared manual which contained, besides the roster of the 
school, significant new tabulations of statistical information 
and general comments, and a chapter on each of the four 
Rs of good statistics: Records, Rubrics, Reports, and Recog- 
nition. Under these headings were included discussion ques- 
tions, also comments which members of the school had 
sent to their teacher in advance of registration. 

The first chapter, “Records,” dealt chiefly with ways and 
means of encouraging the faithful keeping of congregational 
records. It was stressed that these are fundamental to the 
preparation of trustworthy parochial and church-wide sta- 
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By F. EppLtinc REINARTZ 


” ies 
Messrs. J. W. Peterson, E. T. Horn, III, Miss “Mabel G. 
A. Sanders, D. E. Wilson, G. S. Kressley, F. C. Hurst, 


W. G. Minnick, J. D. Krout, Wayne Easterday, J. R. Nicholas, 
H. A. Anspach, E. C. Hansen, D. L. Keyser, E. A. DeJerus 


tistics. The official Parish Register of the Church 
was carefully examined and promotion of its use 
was urged on the statisticians. 

The chapter entitled “Rubrics” gave the school 
its liveliest of the five lively sessions. The big 
guns of debate were unlimbered for use on this 
subject. It had to do with the fine print regula- 
tions which direct the filler-out of the Church’s standard 
annual report on the life and work of a congregation, con- 
cerning the entries he is to make in the blank spaces. That 
a number of these regulations (in ancient church printing 
their color was ruby red, hence the name “rubrics”) need 
rethinking and restatement was quickly admitted by teach- 
ers and pupils alike. They all took different avenues of ap- 
proach toward the same conclusion: Our statistics must 
picture the congregation, synod and general Church as they 
really are. At this point the plaque of honest George Wash- 
ington hanging on the wall just above the schoolmaster’s 
head seemed an especially appropriate symbol. Many a wise 
and helpful hint was given the Statistical and Church Year 
Book Committee to guide it in its proposed thorough-going 
revision of the form for annual congregational reports. 

Under the heading, “Reports,” the statisticians gave spe- 
cial attention to their part in rounding up complete and ac- 

. eurate- parochial reports promptly. Progress in 
. promptness was hopefully reported. Was a time 
when as many as 108 pastors in one synod were de- 
linquent. In 1939 there were but 90 pastors in this 
class in the whole Church. Any pastor who heard 
the discussions on this topic would certainly do his 
level best to render his annual report accurately and 
on time. Those who believe that statisticians take 
a special delight in multiplying demands on long- 
suffering users of report. forms would have been 
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given a sharp jolt had they heard these “numbers men” 
repeatedly calling: Simplify! Eliminate! Combine! Clarify! 
as they considered items on the official reports. 

The fourth R, “Recognition,” confronted the curve-plot- 
ters with the necessity for preparing graphic and pictorial 
reproductions of their statistical calculations and conclu- 
sions for use in the Church’s promotion and publicity activ- 
ities. The school was pleased to learn that Pastor Horn’s 
new guide book will contain instructions (with illustrations) 
in the preparation and use of statistics which tell their 
story in picture form. 

In the closing session of the school the Rev. I. F. Franken- 


~ field, D.D., president of the American Lutheran Statistical 


Association, invited his fellow figurers to join the Associa- 
tion’s ranks. Led by Dr. Frankenfield fitting tribute was 
paid the memory of recently deceased leaders of that or- 
ganization; Drs. George L. Kieffer and George N. Schnur. 

The school’s last action was to give heary approval to 
the resolutions prepared by Chairman H. S. Petrea’s Com- 
mittee on Findings and Recommendations. Excerpts: . . 
parochial reports should be confined to essential data . 
that rubrics covering catechumens be modified to bring out 
how many of those under instruction were received into 
communicant membership . . . that a permanent record of 
congregations be kept by synodical statisticians . . . that 
Boards submit requests for statistical information to the 
Statistical and Church Year Book Committee for review... 
that we express to Dr. Greever, the Statistical and Church 
Year Book Committee, and others who have had part in 
arranging this “school” our sincere appreciation for the 
opportunity thus afforded to increase our information, im- 
prove our skills, and take from this “school” new inspira- 
tion in our work. 

In dismissing his charges Dr. Greever might well have 
conferred the degree M.S. (Master of Statistics) on each of 
his synodical “aides-de-count.” 


N. B. Pastors who deposit their annual parochial reports at the post- 
office punctually can count on Uncle Sam to deliver them to the syn- 
odical statistician without delay! 


THE SUMMONS TO BATTLE 


Pennsylvania Council of Churches Find Defense of 
Civil and Religious Liberty a Pressing Call 


By the Rev. G. Z. Stup, Reporter 


“Our immediate task is not only to make the world safe 
for democracy but to make democracy safe for the world,” 
was heard at the twenty-ninth annual meeting of the Penn- 
sylvania Council of Churches. The speaker was the Rev. 
Dr. William L. Mudge, executive secretary for the organiza- 
tion. The meeting place was Zion Lutheran Church, Harris- 
burg, Pa., S. W. Herman, D.D., pastor. 

About a hundred pastors, laymen, and women from 
various parts of the State of Pennsylvania attended. Re- 
ports were made by the chairmen of the seven departments: 
Comity and Missions, Evangelism, Christian Education, 
Social Service, International Relations, Department of 
Women, and Town and Country Churches. Other co-operat- 
ing organizations reporting were Lord’s Day Alliance, Anti- 
Saloon League, Y. W. C. A., Y. M. C. A., State Christian 
Endeavor Union, and American Sunday School Union. 

An earnest plea for consolidation of the “Forces of Right- 
eousness” was made by the executive secretary, the Rev. 
Dr. William L. Mudge, of Harrisburg. He said, “As the 
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united and aggressive forces of evil become bolder, their 
efforts more violent, and the threats to our civil and re- 
ligious liberty increase, a natural tendency to consolidate 
against evil has been set in motion. Our immediate task is 
not only to make the world safe for democracy, but to make 
democracy safe for the world. If we are to succeed in this, 
we should at once see to it that we rightly appreciate and 
use our Protestant heritage.” 

One of the ways in which this can be done, he pointed 
out, is “to renew our knowledge of the Reformation and 
not allow any information or suggestion to keep us from 
rightly appraising and rejoicing in its manifold blessings. ° 
Our trouble has been that we have taken these blessings too 
much for granted and have consequently failed to realize 
their great value. We thought that the battle for civil and 
religious liberty had been fought once and for all. Now 


_ we are surprised and alarmed because we have to fight it 


over again. May there not be a divine purpose in this that 
we shall be more grateful for our freedom and prize it 
more highly?” 

The report on evangelism was made by the Rev. Dr. W. 
Sherman Kerschner of Philadelphia. Successful state-wide 
efforts in evangelism in several denominations were re- 
ported. Work among the CCC camps in the state and in 
the colleges and universities was praised. The latter efforts, 
he declared, may “turn out to be the single stroke needed 
to usher in that religious awakening for which we have been 
waiting.” Dr. Kerschner’s resignation as chairman of the 
department was accepted with regret, and the Rev. Dr. Ira 
S. Sassaman of Williamsport was elected in his place. 

Mrs. Frank Hean of Harrisburg reported for the Depart- 
ment of Women, and showed that great interest is being 
taken and loyal support given the movement. 

The Department of Comity and Missions has been obtain- 
ing good results through its various methods of operation, 
declared the Rev. Dr. J. A. Alexander of Crafton, who made 
the report for that work. “Waste and weakness because of 
over-churching should be corrected,” he said. Much along 
this line has been accomplished through the principle of 
comity. 


Weekday Religious Education 


Weekday religious education was given consideration by 
the Rev. Dr. G. L. Schaller of Harrisburg, chairman of the 
Department of Christian Education. He said that a greater 
opportunity for such work exists than is realized. Others 
who spoke on the subject were the Rev. D. R. Gorham, 
Ph.D., and Mr. Walter E. Myers, both of Philadelphia. 

Dean A. Roger Kratz of the Evangelical Seminary, Read- 
ing, reported for the Department of Social Service, calling 
attention to the secularity that is threatening the Lord’s 
Day. “As goes the Lord’s Day, so will go America.” During 
the coming year the question of opening motion pictures on 
the Lord’s Day will come before the people of the state. 
“The carelessness and indifference of many Christians in 
the observance of the Lord’s Day have become appalling and 
filled with peril for our state and nation,” said Dr. Kratz. 

Speaking for the Department of International Relations, 
Mr. William B. Harvey of Philadelphia, said: “If the Chris- 
tian churches the world over had years ago been more 
really Christlike, equipped with spiritual and moral power, 
the tragic conditions in which the world has been placed 
would have been averted. If we are to withstand the menace 
of further aggression, we must place our relations on a spir- 
itual basis. We believe that eventually the spirit will over- 
come the sword.” Mr. Harvey called upon the Protestant 
churches of Pennsylvania to continue their emphasis on 
international and inter-racial justice and good will. 

The Department of Town and Country Churches is only 
one year old, but the Rev. Harold C. Loughhead of Jersey 
Shore made a good report, showing the great help that can 
come to such churches through co-operative effort. 
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THAT LITTLE BOOK 


Staff Correspondent Rinkliff Hears About a Recent U. L. C. A. Book 


Dr. Henry H. Baccer’s little book, “Forty Thousand 
Strong,” is, so far as I can ascertain, stirring up something 
within the Church. It is provocative—and this is a char- 
acteristic of every piece of vital literature. It is going to be 
_ read by men who might have passed by a lesser, and in a 
certain sense a milder, effort at discussing the church of 
our day. These men will read the book because they are 
not going to be left out of an opportunity for participating 
in a controversial discussion. 

That is not saying, of course, that the book itself is con- 
troversial in its approach to problems we should be thinking 
about in the Church. It is far from that. It is conciliatory 
in tone; and where it reflects upon the church councilmen— 
to whom the book is addressed—it never does less than 
imply a compliment. But, just because that is true, much 
that the book contains gives promise of warm debate. The 
very tone of the book gets under the skins of church coun- 
cilmen and others; and it does not leave them complacent. 
It gives them the feeling that they, too, have something to 
say upon the subject. It places them on the defensive and 
perhaps challenges them to defend their fidelity. 

Should such a situation 
develop throughout the 
Church, we may well re- 
joice unanimously. We 
have been badly in need 
of some medium through 
which each of us may 
check our ideas of the 
significance of the church 
with those of our fellow 
members. We can all 
come out of such a proc- 
ess with a better under- 
standing and appreciation 
of the Church, and also 
of those who share its 
privileges with us. During the last two decades we may 
have been suffering more than we realized from taking the 
church and its membership too much for granted. 


Re-election Not Wanted 


A man who read the book on a Sunday afternoon came 
to see me in the evening. “They have been talking about 
rotating the members of our church council and not letting 
any member succeed himself in office more than once. Well, 
let me tell you, if that book is right, a man won’t want to 
serve on a church council for more than one term.” 

I had not heard such a criticism, or one similar to it, 
before. But what the man added then was a repetition of 
something that had grown familiar. “Let me tell you, a 
man hasn’t got a lot of time to give to the church. A man 
has too many other things to attend to.” 

He was ripe for argument; and of all times in the week, 
Sunday evening is about as inappropriate a time as any 
for such an effort. So I let the matter pass. At any rate, 
others were present and unconcerned about whether they 
rated well as members of a church council. They were not 
church councilmen. One man, a former church councilman 
and one of the most consistent church members one could 
hope to find anywhere, wanted to know what percentage 
of what he gave toward the synodical budget went for the 
work of the church on this continent. 

“We send about eighty-five per cent to the other side of 
the world, don’t we?” he inquired. 


Forty Thousand S trong 


A STUDY BOOK 
| for Church Councilmen 


By Henry H. Bagger 


It was necessary to go to the record and let him check 
the figures before he was convinced that only seventeen 
and a half per cent went beyond the continent of North 
America. 

“All my life,” he confessed, “I have been thinking that 
about all we sent money to the synod for was for foreign 
missions.” 

And he had been a member of a church council for: six 
years, a Sunday school teacher for a much longer time. and 
all his life he had been a faithful member of the church. 
Moreover, he is unusually intelligent and well-informed. 

As he went over the distribution of the money given in 
support of the synod’s budget, he offered another comment: 
“They seem to be trying to take care of about everything 
that a church should be doing. . . . Somehow, I got the idea 
from hearing people talk about the problems of this country 
that the church didn’t have any definite idea of coping 
with the really serious conditions here in America.” Then 
he smiled. “Just leaving it up to Congress and the Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the luncheon clubs.” 

Then the church councilman seized the opportunity to 
point to something that 
did not seem just right 
and that could hardly be 
pinned upon himself and 
other church councilmen. 

“What business do they 
have printing on the of- 
fering envelopes—so 
much for ourselves, so 
much for others?” he de- 
manded. “Who are the 
others? The very peo- 
ple we’d be trying to help 
in some other way if we 
didn’t try to help them 
through the church. And 
why should we try that? To protect ourselves—from what 
they might be if we didn’t help them. So it’s all a mistake— 
this idea that we give money away. We just give, but we 
don’t give away. We give, and in return we get. And if we 
don’t give, we can expect to get what we don’t want.” 

We let the matter drop there, so far as he was concerned. 
He was clearly on the way toward re-appraising the value 
of the time and effort a man could expend in behalf of the 
work of the church. He might, without further outside 
urging, easily come to the conclusion that unless a man 
could spare time from his business for the work of the 
church, the day could come when he would have to take 
more time out from his business for trying to do the same 
thing in another and less effective way. 


Measure Up, or Else 

And besides, he was not going to sit in any discussion of 
“Forty Thousand Strong” feeling that he was merely a 
target. He was going to parley on a basis of equality with 
every other member of the church. If a church councilman 
was not measuring up to his job—well, he had better get 
to work or get out. But if a church councilman did try to 
measure up, let synods and boards and their officers measure 
up, too. Let them get a clear idea as to what they should 
be about, and whither they were trying to go, and let them, 
above all else, learn to make their purposes and procedures 
intelligible to church councilmen. He had been reading a 
book entirely too provocative to let him remain complacent 
about the church. 
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And this is written as a warning and an admonition. Ap- 
parently, the Church Councilmen’s Conferences and “Forty 
Thousand Strong” as their follow-up have stirred up dis- 
cussion in many quarters, if what I have observed in casual 
contacts in the Synod of Ohio in the past few weeks in- 
dicates anything. The above incident is just one of several, 
all pointing in the same direction. The church councilman 
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has up to recent months been allowed to remain, not exactly 
a forgotten man, but a rather poorly informed man. 

Now that he is being told something about his office in 
language he can understand and interpret in his own terms, 
he is beginning to ask questions of the Church, and he will 
insist on having the answers in the same sort of language. 
It is his comeback from troubling him. 


Whither the Liberal Arts College? 


By PRESIDENT HENRY W. A. HANSON of Gettysburg College 


THE liberal arts college came into existence to supply our 
country with a trained leadership possessed of wisdom, char- 
acter, sound judgment, and a broad background of cultural 
contacts. It is interesting to note how definitely the founders 
of our liberal arts colleges wrote into the original charters 
of those institutions this high purpose. According to the 
original phraseology, these colleges were designed to develop 
character, foster learning, to prepare educated leaders for 
both church and state. 

One of the earliest college charters indicates as the pur- 
pose of the college “the advancement of all good literature, 
arts and sciences—and all other necessary provisions that 
may conduce to the education of the youth of this country 
in knowledge and godliness.” According to a charter of 
another early college it was founded as a school “wherein 
Youth may be instructed in the Arts and Sciences, who 
through the blessing of Almighty God may be fitted for 
Publick employment both in Church and Civil State.” In 
an advertisement issued by the first president of one of our 
colonial colleges the following is enumerated as the reason 
for the existence of the institution, “the chief aim is the 
development of a knowledge of God, virtuous habits, and 
useful knowledge, that may render them creditable to 
their families and their friends, ornaments to their country 
and useful to the public needs of their generations.” 

It will be observed immediately that the purpose of the 
liberal arts college was “man-centered” rather than “job- 
centered.” There was never any disposition to overlook the 
fact that each individual must make a living. It was, how- 
ever, the definite conviction that whatever occupation a 
man adopted as a means of earning a livelihood he would 
be better able to meet the requirements of his allotted task 
with the type of training which had covered his entire life— 
physical, mental, social, and spiritual. 

Within the last fifty years we have witnessed the rise of 
not only the land-grant and state-supported university but 
also the heavily endowed technical and vocational schools. 

The simple curriculum of early days has given way to one 
that sought to cover every area of life. The extreme of this 
is presented in the recent establishment of one of our great 
universities of a course in “The Art of Fishing.” 

For many years some of our liberal arts colleges cast long- 
ing eyes on this rapidly expanding area. They seemed to 
feel that in order successfully to maintain their position it 
would be necessary for them to add an ever-widening selec- 
tion of courses. We have, however, reached the stage where 
the liberal arts colleges are beginning to appreciate the fact 
that if they are to fulfill their high mission they must insist 
more and more on the excellence of their work rather than 
on the number of their courses. 

At the close of the Revolutionary War, our country faced 
a great era—a new world was coming into being. Nothing 
was clearer to our forefathers than the fact that to meet the 
needs of such an age our country required competent Jead- 
ership—a leadership that would be wise, sympathetic, and 
possessed of sound judgment. 


Such a picture confronts us again today. All of this enor- 
mous baggage accumulated by modern civilization will re- 
quire clear heads, sound judgment, rugged character, and 
Christian ideals. It is in providing such a leadership that 
the liberal arts college of today has a rare opportunity. The 
greatest contribution of the liberal arts college lies not in 
the past but in the future. 


The Objective 


In attempting to define the type of education fostered by 
a liberal arts college, I have elsewhere stated, “What are the 
things most needed for one who would attain success—eyes 
that see—a mind in which has been stored the treasured 


-words and deeds of those who have nobly played their part 


on the stage of life—a standard of conduct by which to 
measure one’s every thought, word, and deed—a sense of 
values that will protect from the counterfeit things of life— 
a courageous heart that bravely dares—an unfaltering faith 
in God, yourself, and your fellowmen.” 

Education is a means of growth. Increasingly, we need 
preparation to live appreciatively and constructively in an 
ever new and richer world. We need to possess that inner 
growth that will enable us to use wisely the vast new powers 
made available. 

It is interesting to note the widespread protest which has 
been developing against premature specialization. This pro- 
test has come—not from the world of scholarship—but from 
the world of applied science. It has been found that ma- 
turity—a sense of values and a broad contact with life as it 
has been lived through the ages—adds immeasurably to 
one’s value in the laboratory as well as in the executive 
office. 

Our Students 

The liberal arts colleges of the future will, in my judg- 
ment, become increasingly careful in the selection of students. 

Of the thousands of students who annually present them- 
selves for admission to college, only a small per cent does 
not suffer from very real handicaps—inadequate home 
training, poor preparation in high school, unwholesome in- 
dividual attitudes—impaired development of a sense of 
values—inability to concentrate—the absence of any great 
incentives—the lack of any real standards of excellence 
which will stimulate high standards of personal effort—un- 
fortunate habits that render life a veritable sack-race—all 
of these and many others may be added to the list of gen- 
uine deficiencies on the part of students. There is little use 
of thinking in terms of what we might prefer. We must 
build upon the basis of the facts as they are. 

The liberal arts college will increasingly seek for its en- 
rollment not only those who have attained high scholastic 
standards in the high school or academy field, but those 
who indicate by their attitude a desire for self-improve- 
ment. Intellectual capacity is often not nearly so important 
as the student’s personal qualities and general attitudes. 

The liberal arts college will not content itself with accept- 
ing students whose academic standing or whose financial 
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ability makes it impossible for them to attend a state-sup- 
ported or nationally-known university. They will seek 
rather the type of student who is possessed with qualities 
of potential leadership and a mind that desires the solid 
values to be obtained through a college education. 


Courses of Study 


It is my opinion that there will develop an increasing 
definiteness in the line of demarcation between the first two 
and the last two years of college work. 

The first two years will be devoted largely to the so- 
called foundation courses. Within the scope of the freshman 
and sophomore years, every effort will be made to eliminate 
the handicaps and deficiencies with which a student enters 
college. A broad general foundation course will be de- 
veloped which will seek to provide two definite things— 
the ability to see clearly and the enlargement of the world 
within which one lives. 

At the end of the sophomore year, a weeding-out process 
will take place. Those students who have shown little or 
no interest in applying themselves to their work and those 
who have shown themselves intellectually incapable will 
be advised to follow other lines of work. Such a course will, 
in the long run, be to the advantage of the student as well 
as the institution. 


The Faculty 


In a liberal arts college, the faculty is made up of teach- 
ers. 
and travel will always serve as immediate sources of in- 
spiration, these things are designed to make individual 
members of the faculty better teachers. A higher degree 
of preparation will naturally be required and the broadest 
possible contacts with life will become more and more 
essential. I need not say that the future of the liberal arts 
college will depend on the breadth, genuineness, attitudes, 
and ideals of the faculty more than any other single factor. 

A college will be great in proportion as the members of 
its faculty are teaching boys and girls rather than books. 
An understanding heart is as important a factor in great 
teaching as is a well-stored mind. 

It is in the field of the selection of its faculty that the 
liberal arts college of the future will have its most serious 
responsibility. 


The Size in the Future 


Within the last half century, we have developed a size 
complex. We have shifted from the small to the larger units. 
I sometimes fear that life as a whole may be in danger of 
passing from an era of large horizons and small centers to 
a period of larger centers and smaller horizons. This shift 
towards mass production and totalitarianism has, without 
a doubt, rendered incalculable advance in production of 
the material things of life. Without impairing the standards 
required, economies have been effected which have brought 
larger conveniences to a larger proportion of our population. 

There will, however, always be one realm within which 
this tendency to over-emphasize size and mass production 
will meet with dismal failure. Wherever human develop- 
ment is concerned—for instance, in the home or in the 
school—it is impossible to standardize or mechanize. Adoles- 
cent young people cannot be treated as cyphers in a volume 
of figures nor as cogs in a complicated machine. Personal 
equations are vital in education. 

Because of the very nature of the things it is attempting— 
in the future as in the past—the liberal arts college will be 
forced to maintain a limited enrollment. Only by this means 
will there be fostered that intimate fellowship between 
teacher and taught and between student and student which 
has ever been the most ennobling of all the elements found 
in the liberal arts college. 


While research and broader contacts through study- 
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NEW YEAR 1940 
By John D. M. Brown, Litt.D., Muhlenberg College 


A HUNDRED years have passed since Tennyson 
At New Year sang the valiant man and free, 
Proclaimed with joy the Christ that is to be, 
Rang out all warfare with the setting sun, 
Rang in the thousand years of peace begun 
With wishes, hopes, and prayers across the sea; 
But bloody wars have marred this century, 
And millions dead for us no peace have won. 

O Christ, Great Son of God, Thou Prince of Penge 
Possess all hearts with love and turn all men 
To Thy Redeeming Cross in brotherhood, 

That war and discord on the earth may cease 
And universal peace arise again, 

Transforming all these evil days to good. 


Financing the Liberal Arts College 


Education costs have risen enormously in the past two 
decades and they will continue to rise. The level of general 
intelligence, the great advance made in all departments of 
knowledge, require not only a well-trained faculty but a 
carefully assembled library and an adequately equipped 
physical plant. In the meeting of the costs of such necessary 
expansion and the maintenance of physical equipment, the 
liberal arts college of the future will have to depend upon 
individual contributions rather than federal or state sub- 
sidies. Such subsidies would inevitably introduce elements 
and influences which would seriously impair its service to 
both the individual and the state. 

Many are seriously concerned about the future of the 
liberal arts college—I am not! As time progresses, fathers 
and mothers will increasingly desire for their children insti- 
tutions vitally concerned with morals as well as intellect— 
with character as well as culture—with the building of per- 
sonal loyalties as well as a capacity to undertake remunera- 
tive labors. 

It must be remembered that the overwhelming number of 
liberal arts colleges were founded directly or indirectly by 
the church. Missionary zeal gave them birth, and it is that 
zeal that has assisted them through the vicissitudes of three 
hundred years. Our country possesses a great host of men 
and women who are prepared in the future to make sac- 
rifices equal to those that have been made in the past if 
these shall be required to maintain a type of education 
which will always be needed by both the individual and 
the state. 

I am not only disposed to emphasize what the liberal arts 
college has done and is doing in the training of men and 
women for active participation in meeting the respon- 
sibilities of life. The influence of the liberal arts ‘college 
on the land grant and state university is beyond computa- 
tion. By their fidelity in attempting to deal with human 
values, the smaller colleges are constantly exerting a whole- 
some influence on the larger institutions. 

John Findley, the dean of American educators, recently 
said: “The extinction of the American college as a cultural 
institution, except as its disciplines have part in the prepara- 
tion for professional life, would be the most disastrous evolu- 
tion. It would take out of our common life the most active 
centers of buoyant idealism in a very practical civilization.” 

The liberal arts college has supplied each succeeding gen- 
eration with individuals of character, ability, and sound 
judgment. The need of such service will become more 
acute as civilization advances. Let me emphasize again 
that the liberal arts college is, in my judgment, a success 
in proportion as it gives the world men and women with 
clear heads, high standards of personal conduct, and rugged 
Christian character. 


vA 
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IN THE WORLD’S EYE 
Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 
Men, Movements, and Occasions About 
Which People Read 


Hope of Business Recovery Has a large capitalization to 
operate on, according to the Bank for International Settle- 
ments at Basle, Switzerland. Last May these financial au- 
thorities estimated that the world was spending $1,000,000,000 
monthly for armaments. Naturally, with the latter speeding 
up for war, and the present enlarging war itself, the ex- 
penditures have increased immensely since May. The quick- 
ening tempo of expense may be gathered from the fact that 
war preparations cost six times more in 1938 than in 1928; 
and that ratio is several units larger now. That seems to 
mean more employment, more wages, and the return of 
prosperity. However, there is this: inescapable situation. 
Armaments use labor for products that are barren of pro- 
ductive returns. When used they not only destroy them- 
selves but also destroy property, lives, security and morale. 
Then, when the bills must finally be paid (a condition 
usually overlooked), people are less able to work because 
of the exhaustion and demoralization produced by war; 
there are fewer to do the work of restoration; the mounting 
millions of destitute and disabled must be carried on as an 
extra burden; life must be lived on a lower plane by all, 


‘due to that cost, and under greater restrictions because 


of the liberties surrendered by reason of the stress of war— 
liberties that are slow to come back without further strug- 
gle. Sherman’s definition of war is too dignified to apply 
to this situation; the world is just getting itself into a foolish, 
ignominious mess. 


The Universal Spirit of protest abroad in the world has 
invaded the Philippines and assailed its government. At 
Manila, C. K. Young, China’s Consul-General, has com- 
plained bitterly to President Quezon and the United States 
High Commissioner, Francis Sayre, against the exclusion 
of aliens from the Philippine retail trade. The reason can 
be easily understood; the Chinese will lose heavily if the 
decree stands, for at present they control more than half 
of the retail food stores. President Quezon recently stated 
that he thought the Filipinos should control the sale and 
distribution of foodstuffs in their own land, and declared 
that hereafter aliens would be denied permits for retail 
food stores. However, Dr. Young protests that this ruling 
is contrary to the Sino-American treaty of 1880, since it 
would, indirectly at least, legislate against immigration, 
which is the exclusive province of the United States. 


The Netherlands Government, Driven by physical and 
diplomatic necessity, is busy moving 30,000 Javanese sub- 
jects from their narrow strips of farmland on the sides of 
suddenly active volcanoes to safe and more productive land. 
The physical need is obvious; the diplomatic urge is caused 
by Japan’s covetous eye on the Dutch East Indies. Like 
other nations with the same state of mind and outlook, Japan 
has been quick on former occasions to offer as her reason 
for invasion the failure, negligence and inability of more 
defenceless nations to develop properly the land in their 
possession, and the consequent sufferings of the poor natives. 
Such kindly pity makes seizure necessary and laudable. 
(Present example, Finland; next one ..?) The Netherlands 
authorities are planning to move 100,000 natives yearly for 
an indefinite period to outlying islands of the archipelago 
they control, where there is much good, unused land. How- 
ever, this will only partially relieve the pressure of Java’s 


- annual increase of 600,000 from a population of 45,000,000. 


The colonial government thinks that unless the present ratio 
of increase is reduced the Javanese population will reach 
the stupendous figure of 116,000,000 before the end of the 
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century. This gives some measure of the internal problem 
facing the Dutch in Java. These islands at present supply 
36 per cent of the world’s rubber; 18 per cent of the world’s 
tin; 7 per cent of the world’s oil, which puts them in sixth 
place. All these are largely absorbed by British commerce, 
and furnish England with a decided asset in the present 
conflict. 


The American Consulate in Leipzig recently reported to 
the Department of Commerce at Washington that men’s 
suits and newsprint alike are being made out of potato leaves 
and stems in Germany. This emergency adaptation is due 
to a shortage of wool and wood. Another emergency device 
is the rapidly expanding production of synthetic fats from 
coal, an experiment launched a year ago. Germany’s new 
“war soap” (a near soap) is made in large part from these 
synthetic fats. Whale oil, which had for many years been 
stored for use in soap-making, is now diverted to the manu- 
facture of margarine for table use. The spirit of these skilful 
and interesting, if not preferable, substitutions has been 
adopted by Berlin housewives in an official barter system 
of their own, devised to overcome the rising difficulties 
occasioned by the inequities of rationing. Since various items 
develop a shortage crisis in different sections of the city at 
the same time, say as between Neukolln and Charlotten- 
burg, the housewives have arranged among themselves a 
quiet plan of exchange by which they can equalize their 
deficits with their surpluses, so that all can be supplied and 
satisfied. 


Strange Things Have Been coming out of Italy lately. 
The Quirinal, despite its Fascist rigor, has come out in open 
admiration and advocacy of democratic Finland. There is, 
no doubt, a Balkan flavor to the dish it offers the Finns as 
a token of appreciation. At the same time, Pius XII speaks 
for the Vatican in heartfelt sympathy for the Finnish people 
as “oppressed Christians,” though they are almost entirely 
Lutheran. The heavy blows administered to the Catholic 
Church—in Austria, Germany, Czecho-Slovakia and Poland 
especially—have evidently given a new value to the other 
forms of Christianity which were formerly relegated to the 
outer darkness of Catholic displeasure as heresy. It is 
gratifying to be recognized as Christians, though it adds 
nothing to our conviction. A further tempering of Holy 
Church’s severity and intolerance may also be seen in many 
movements, of which the Catholic War Veterans, Inc., is the 
latest to express itself. Recently they opened a campaign 
among their posts “to increase activity against all forms of 
class, religious and racial antagonisms.” 


Tel-Aviv, a City of 100,000 Inhabitants, is 100 per cent 
Jewish. The authorities of the city do not allow any definite 
Christian teaching, or formal public meetings of Christians 
in the city, saying, “Tel-Aviv is our own city, and we do 
not want to hear about your Christianity in our Jewish city. 
Go to Jaffa and preach Christ to the Arabs, but not to us.” 
Their reaction should not be surprising, considering the 
treatment the Jews have received in Christian lands, and 
those once Christian. This new city, a product of purely 
Jewish effort and zeal, is a symbol to these Jews, who have 
been so grievously dispossessed elsewhere, of something 
that is entirely their own, and it is natural that they should 
want to keep it so. Yet even here, where hearts are em- 
bittered by persecution, Christian periodicals are delivered 
by post to many addresses, and Christian tracts are openly 
distributed to passers-by in the suburbs. Last Easter one of 
the pieces of literature disseminated in this way—a copy 
of the periodical, The Watchman, announced that free copies 
of the Bible would be handed out at Pennel Hall at a certain 
date and hour. Many Tel-Aviv Jews came asking for the 
Bibles, and went away reading them. 
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“Mrs. Cuark,” said her 
neighbor, “I wonder if you 
could help me? I have 
thought so much about this 
old, old question of Evan- 
gelism. Win the unsaved 
and unchurched. Bear wit- 
ness of our faith; in short, 
work for the kingdom of 
God. The church has fur- 
nished us with literature and 
plans, but still I’m at sea 
and seem to accomplish 
nothing among the un- 
churched. I see no fruit.” 

Mrs. Clark knew this 
friend to be a sincere Chris- 
tian, one who had been tried 
in the fire and still kept her 
faith. She was one who 
tried to bear and forbear, a 
friend in need, one who un- 
derstood the joys and sor- 
rows of her fellowmen. “You must have an inferiority 
complex,” replied Mrs. Clark. 

“Maybe so, but let me get down to plain, everyday facts.” 

“T have a dear friend. Our friendship is years old. She 
was very kind when I needed kindness. She is not a church 
member. I doubt if she is baptized. She did attend church 
when her health was better. She believes in God and the 
Bible. She does not ask for spiritual help. Would she be 
called unsaved? I can think of several good answers my- 
self, but they are not satisfactory.” 

“My dear friend, now I’m musing while the fire burns and 
you are talking; but go on, let us line up some of these 
common cases and maybe at the end we will receive in- 
spiration.” 

“All right, Mrs. Clark. There is the peasant neighbor, 
kind and helpful. He has plenty of this world’s goods. Seed- 
time or harvest, if he thinks necessary or wishes to work 
on the Lord’s day, he does. His family belongs to no church 
nor attends any. No doubt he thinks the church-going 
neighbor would do better if he stayed home and cultivated 
his corn. If conversation does drift to spiritual things and 
church attendance, one is given to understand that they 
don’t believe in going to church on Sunday and then not 
living accordingly during the week. Well, I don’t either, 
but it takes a wiser and more tactful evangelizer than I am 
not to antagonize or offend them.” 

“And how about the friend with whom, years ago, we 
commenced our teaching career out on the prairie? Today 
this friend is a veteran teacher in one of our large city 
schools. Once in awhile we meet. I have discovered that 
the hereafter does not disturb her. To her the Bible does 
not prove the Atonement or Immortality. I told her that 
my belief and faith were founded on the Bible and I had 
nothing better to offer. Our friendship still lives; but how 
could I have helped her to see the way to salvation?” 

“T know a family whose children go to Sunday school, 
although the parents do not attend the church. They did 
belong to a church in the city. There is no church of their 
denomination in this present community. How long will 
those youngsters go if the parents set no example? We know 
what will happen. The children will drift and the parents 
finally be weaned from their church. The same thing will 
happen to my young friends who are newlyweds. Mary 
attended the little country church before her marriage to 
John. He, although a fine young man, is unchurched and 


What’ To Do About It? 


By Mrs. E. A. KLEINScHMIpT, Dayton, Oregon 
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shows no desire to be 
churched.” 

“Mrs. Clark, have you 
ever started out bravely 
with some flowers or fruit 
for a sick friend whose life 
on earth was almost spent? 
With a prayer I slipped a 
testament in my pocket—I 
didn’t take it out. ‘Why?’ 
you ask. Because of a cold, 
indifferent attitude of the 
invalid. I sensed it; I felt it. 
I could not bear to have 
what was so precious to me 
made light of or rejected. 

‘T’ve talked long enough 
about my evangelism prob- 
lems. There are many more, 
but tell me, do you have 
them too? They rest heavily 
upon my heart and mind.” 

Mrs. Clark replied: “My 
dear friend, while you talked many thoughts came to me. 
I said maybe we would receive some inspiration. I am 
familiar with the same problems. Humanity is the same 
wherever we go. Some of the criticisms against church 
members are true; but that is not the point. I know if you 
were to do evangelistic work among strangers you would 
do fine work. It is so much easier. ‘A prophet is not with- 
out honor, save in his own country and in his own house.’ 
When Jesus said that I think He must have thought of just 
such problems as we have. 

“Plans and methods worked out for the lay workers are 
not always practical for certain individual cases. I think 
we must take things about as we find them. Hold to your 
own faith without wavering and try to discover the seed of 
saving faith in the erring one. Many otherwise seemingly 
indifferent have the seed.” 

“IT agree with you: it is not wise to antagonize our friends 
and neighbors trying to win them to Christ. It is a difficult 
problem for many Christian people of high ideals to get 
along with people who do not have those ideals. Remember 
what the Master said when asked for the great command- 
ment: ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.’ We who 
truly want to win souls, although we may not be able to 
express ourselves as the spirit urges, can by our Christian 
fellowship draw those concerned towards the best. 

“You spoke of the parents who send their children to 
Sunday school but do not attend church themselves. This 
is the church’s parent problem. I do believe this great 
problem must be solved by the parents themselves. They 
must wake up and realize that they must encourage their 
children by example and by being faithful themselves. If 
such parents have accepted Christ as their Saviour, how can 
they be so negligent in their duty toward their children? 
We must pray earnestly for them. Let not us mothers, who 
claim to be Christian, fail in our duty to go forth to the 
Sunday services and take our little ones with us. 

“One of the hardest to win is the type of your teacher 
friend. When the very foundation of our faith is not be- 
lieved, what have we to offer? 

“The time will come when the sun in the sky will be 
snuffed out like a candle, the earth will be no more. But 
man is immortal, and he is to live for ages untold. Dear 
friend, for these also we must pray that they may believe 
before they enter eternity. I haven’t helped you much in 
giving a method of contact for non-Christian and indifferent 
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Christians—I should say, indifferent church members. The 
word Christian is used too freely.” 

“Indeed, you have helped me, Mrs. Clark. I cannot expect 
any specific rule whereby to win souls. I think each case 
is different. 

“I wonder how many church members fully understand 
what it means to be a Christian. I hope I am one, although 
I daily fail in my ideal. 

“To me a Christian is one who has found the way of life. 
Christ said, I am the way, the truth and the life.’ The 
Christian has eternal life and he is a child of God and 
related to God.” 

“Dear friend, your definition of a Christian is easy to 
understand. To live the Christian life is not easy. That is 
why the church must put out a call for help, namely, Evan- 
gelism. A Christian must try to make a success of it. That 
is one great hindrance in winning souls for Christ. We fail; 
we drop out of the great march to victory. It costs too much 
in character building, self-denial, humility and charity. It 
is not easy to overcome temptations and the easy way of the 
world. The Bible must be our guide book for life. We must 
read it, study it, meditate upon it, and try daily to live it. 

“We must pray in the right spirit. Pray often for yourself 
and others. Learn to talk to God as you would with an 
earthly parent. Be true to the church of your choice. Don’t 
expect the people in the church to be perfect. It is made of 
imperfect people. Go to church with the true desire to 
hear the pure Gospel of God and to receive spiritual 
nourishment. 
~ “Put first things first. Today we are lost in a maze of 
things. There are too many things inside and outside of 
the church to do and interest us. We cannot do them all 
and keep first things first. It is our duty to select the best 
and that which pleases Him. We must give to God’s work. 
His work cannot be carried on without silver and gold any 
more than other work can. A Christian must strive to win 
souls by example. Love men for their souls. Be a Christian 
in work, play and business. Be a Christian among friends 
and foes. Above all, dear friend, keep heart. Let us look 
beyond the present duty to the fruit that is to be. We shall 
recall St. Paul’s exhortation. We may grow weary in well- 
doing but let us not faint.” 

“Dear Mrs. Clark, your words have been a help and in- 
spiration to me. The fire has burned out. While I mused 
I did need the brightness and warmth of it. While we 
talked the material fire burned out, but the spiritual fire 
burned within us. May it burn in many hearts to win more 
souls. Our methods and contacts may be varied. Who 
knows, but God, what some kind word or deed done in a 
Christian way may do to win a soul?” 

“I am but one; but I am one; 
I cannot do everything, but I can do something; 
What I ought to do, God helping me, I will do.” 


IN BETHLEHEM OF JUDEA 
Mission Station at Work Near Field of the Shepherds 


By Elias Shahada* 


ALLOw me to transport you in thought to the fields around 
Bethlehem two thousand years ago, when a group of excited 
shepherds were preparing to leave their sheep to seek out 
a baby just born in a near-by stable. 

In the stillness of the night an angel had suddenly ap- 
peared to them, and after calming their startled fears to!d 
them that to them and all the world there had been born 
that night a Saviour, Who was the Christ to be. 

I am sure that every reader of these lines will be inter- 


* Mr. Shahada is Headmast f 
: fais crtieie er of the Lutheran school described by him 
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ested in knowing that close by this very spot lies our mis- 
sion station, shining in the neighborhood just as the star 
shone over. the way that brought the Wise Men, a few 
months after the shepherds, to the same spot. 


The Town’s Industries 

In this same sacred vicinity is a village of some 3,000 
inhabitants who earn their livelihood by stone-cutting and 
bead-making (the mother-of-pearl necklaces that come 
from Bethlehem). Except for about 600 Moslems, the ma- 
jority are Christians. Most of the Moslems are farmers and 
cattle raisers. It is very interesting to see them guiding 
their sheep to the fields. You can reflect back to David, 
the young son of Jesse, guiding his sheep to the pastures, 
playing on his pipe the shepherd tunes—perhaps humming 
his own great psalms! 

Close to our mission compound to the east lie some flat 
fields, called “The Shepherds’ Field” or “Boaz Field.” These 
are planted with crops every year, and during the harvest 
days, when men and women are busy gathering the sheaves, 
memory must carry us back to Ruth, the Moabite woman 
from just the other side of the Dead Sea, following the reap- 
ers of Boaz “as she gleaned in the field until even.” 

In the middle of this village our mission was founded in 
1898 by a German Lutheran community, its chief purpose 
being to educate the children of the shepherds. It will be 
of interest to know that now we have in our school more 
than 400 children. We have a co-educational system; the 
school is attended by Muslims and Christians, their ages 
varying between four and thirteen. Any visitor is struck 
by the bearing of these children as they stand for inspection 
and then go to classes, where they are crowded like bees. 
Such a sight might even take you back to the time when 
Herod ordered the massacre of the Bethlehem children, 
when he wanted to do away with the Christ, and was un- 
successful. 

Our work in the mission falls under three heads, for in 
addition to the school work we carry on both clinical and 
evangelistic work. The first named takes the greater part 
of our time; our children must be educated mentally, morally 
and physically. Most of the children lack the privilege of 
being brought up properly because of poverty and ignorance. 
Our women teachers are chiefly responsible for the clean- 
liness of the children to help the mothers who are busy 
working with the men folk. We have a complete primary 
school and two kindergarten classes. If children are well 
taught by the time they are thirteen they should be able 
to read and write simple English and Arabic very well. By 
this time too they have learned some 300 Bible texts. 


Many Meetings 

On Tuesday afternoons we have a women’s meeting with 
an average attendance of more than one hundred. Thursday 
evenings there is a mixed meeting for Bible discussion. On 
Sundays we hold services and Sunday school with more 
than three hundred children. There is a village clinic four 
times a week, run by sisters who live in Bethlehem. Ten 
years ago the average number of trachoma cases among the 
people of the village was 63 per cent; by their treatment 
this has now been reduced to 17 per cent. 

Here is a brief outline of our work at Beit Sahur. We are 
doing our best to keep up with the whole of it, but we 
must have help. No funds have been received from our 
German supporters since last June. We are confident, how- 
ever, that the “One” Who has been so generous in the past 
will be so in the days to come. 

[The position of this and other schools is precarious. The one for boys 
in Bethlehem has been closed; two others are being maintained, without 
definite support, by Palestinian workers. The largest Lutheran school is 
in Beit Sahur, but the village is the poorest; so it needs and deserves all 
the help it can get. For the first time the children have brought fees 
which, during the first month of the school year, were almost sufficient 


to provide the necessary $15 per month for the support of each teacher. 
But the future is uncertain. ] 
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Moving Forward 
Parish and Church School 


Board’s Semi-annual 
Meeting Devoted to 
Programs of Education 


By Arthur H. Getz, Secretary 


Left to right, front row: *Miss Mabel Elsie 


Locker, assistant editor; *two office secre- 
taries; *Executive Secretary S. White Rhyne; 
*Associate Secretary Arthur H. Getz; Rev. 
Earl S. Rudisill, ged Amos J. Traver, D.D., 
vice-president; W. ” Schaeffer, D.D., pres- 
ident; Mrs. Virgil 5. Sease; Rev. Hugo L. 
Dressler; Rev. Paul H. Heisey, Ph.D. 
Second row: *Associate Secretary C. H. B. 
Lewis, D.D.; *Charles P. Wiles. gee editor; 
*an Office ‘secretary; *Rev. oS inck, 
editor; D. Burt Smith, D.D., editor: Pb: 
Brown, D.D., Carl C. Rasmussen, D.D., Rev. 
Paul R. Clouser, W. E. Tilberg, R. Homer 
Anderson, D.D. 


* Not regular members of Board. Dr. O. W. 
Maia was absent when the picture was 
aken 


Reports received December 6 at a meeting of the Parish 
and Church School Board of the U. L. C. A. indicate that 
rapid forward strides have been made in promoting a pro- 
gram of leadership education. During the seven-month 
period covered by the report more than 5,000 teachers and 
officers were enrolled for Leadership Education ‘studies. 
Almost 4,000 of them successfully completed their studies 
and received course cards in recognition of their progress. 
These figures show an appreciable gain over the amount of 
leadership work carried on during the comparable period 
of the previous year. 

The demands for additional study texts and guidance 
material led the Board to decide upon the publication of 
new textbooks in Leadership Education. Among the new 
books to be issued will be “Christian Worship,” “A Study 
of the Christian Religion,” “A Study of Our Church and 
Its Work.” A new Leadership Course Bulletin will also be 
prepared, this bulletin to describe the full list of courses 
that have been made available and the procedures to be 
followed in carrying on leadership education work. A com- 
panion book for the very popular adult study, “What a 
Church Member Should Know,” will also be published un- 
der the title, “What a Church Member Should Do.” No 
date has been set when these new materials and books will 
be available. 


Meetings Attended 


The report of the executive secretary, S. White Rhyne, 
D.D., indicated that during the seven months covered by 
the report, members of the staff had participated in 256 
group meetings in twenty-five different synods and other 
groups. The number of contacts made in the various synods 
was as follows: 


Central Pennsylvania Synod ..,. 28 Ministerium of <r end aba Meco 
3 a3 


Blorida:Synod sacenachisauscn Mississippi Syno 4 
Georgia-Alabama Synod. oe. 12 Nebraska Synod ... 6 
Tllinois Synod ssw 7 New York Synod . 46 
TRalanA BURGH oe ee 7 North Carolina Syn 6 

VLOG sounsnenneansayesussengnrternnes Northwest Synod ...... Mey 
Towa Synod «6 - 5 id Synod sccesceesesee Beer 
Kansas Synod ...... . 12 Pittsburgh Synod . 8 
Kentucky-Tenness ek South Carolina Syn 16 
Manitoba Synod ..... ei Virginia Synod ........... 20 
Maryland Synod ..... et Wartburg Synod ........ 5 
Michigan Syn0d  .ivscssssssescceesessees 5 West Virginia Synod .... . 10 
Midwest Sym0d. ......scsccssscersssseresese 1 Interdenominational ........c.e 3 


New guidance material for youth camps was approved and 
will be made available to the Church. During the past years 
an increasing number of youth camps have been springing 
up throughout the Church. In order that leaders might have 
that guidance which will enable them to lead young people 
to a full-rounded development of their Christian personality 
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in an enjoyable environment new guidance material was pre- 
pared under the title, “Youth Camps—How to Organize and 
Conduct Them.” This material will be made available to 
leaders in the Church. Topics treated include: 1. The Spon- 
soring Group. 2. The Board or Committee in Charge of 
Youth Camps. 3. Goals and Program. 4. The Camp Site. 
5. Physical Equipment. 6. Finances. 7. Leadership. 8. Food. 
9. Organization of the Camp. 10. Publicity, Registrations, 
and Fees. 11. Camp Rules. 12. Insurance. 13. Improvement 
with Experience. 

In order that the constantly increasing number of sum- 
mer schools and camps for Christian leaders might be more 
adequately assisted, the Parish and Church School Board 
also authorized members of its staff to prepare new guidance 
materials for such Leadership Schools. 


Parish Education Month 


September 1940 was.set aside as Parish Education Month 
—a time when all local congregations of the United Lu- 
theran Church are to evaluate their educational program 
of the past year and to make definite plans for their educa- 
tional program of the coming year. An innovation in Parish 
Education Month 1940 will be that the auxiliaries of the 
Church (Women’s Missionary Society, Lutheran Brother- 
hood, and Luther League) will be emphasized, and they 
will participate in the production of literature as well as 
aid in the promotional efforts. The emphasis of the coming 
Parish Education Month will be “Expanding Parish Educa- 
tion.” The slogan will be, “Teach All.” Special projects 
for 1940 will be: 


1. As many of the educational agencies of the congre- 
gation functioning in the congregation as may be helpful. 
(The educational agencies for the congregation are: the 
church schools—Sunday, weekday, and vacation; the cate- 
chetical class; The Children of the Church; the Luther 
League; the Women’s Missionary Society; and the Broth- 
erhood.) 

2. A weekday church school in the congregation. 

3. A 10 per cent increase in enrollment and average 
attendance in all educational agencies of the congregation. 

4. A re-study of the building and equipment available 
for educational work. 

5. A budget of income and expenditures for the educa- 
tional work of the congregation. 

6. The use of offering envelopes with messages in the 
Sunday school. 


S 
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7. The introduction of a wider variety of methods, 
especially more visual aids in the educational work. 

8. A parish education cabinet in the congregation. 

9. At least one leadership education class in every 
congregation. J 

10. Plans for larger representation at all institutes, con- 
ferences, and conventions. . 


Harvey D. Hoover, D.D., professor at Gettysburg The- 
ological Seminary, was elected to fill the vacancy in the 
Board of Trustees of Camp Nawakwa caused by the death 
of Dr. M. Hadwin Fischer. 

At a time when the circulation of many educational mag- 
azines are showing a decrease the circulation of The Parish 
School magazine showed an increase of 13 per cent. This 
magazine is the official publication dealing with principles, 
materials and methods of Christian education. 

The committee in charge reported that progress had been 
made on the new hymnal for young people, but no date has 
been set for its publication. : 

Careful thought was given to the possibility of providing 
additional guidance and aid to congregations which are 
planning a wider use of visual aids. Definite forward steps 
in a program of visual education will shortly be taken. 


Board Members Present 

William C. Schaeffer, Jr., D.D., president; Carl C. Ras- 
mussen, D.D., R. Homer Anderson, D.D., the Rev. Hugo L. 
Dressler, the Rev. Earl S. Rudisill, Ph.D., the Rev. Paul R. 
Clouser, the Rev. Paul H. Heisey, Ph.D., Mrs. Virgil B. 
Sease, Litt.D., Dean W. E. Tilberg. Amos J. Traver, D.D., 
was absent because of a meeting of synodical presidents 
held the same day in Harrisburg, but he was able to attend 
the day-long committee meetings preceding the day of the 
Board meeting. P. D. Brown, D.D., was compelled to be 
absent because of funerals. 


Attending Personnel 

The following persons also attended the Board meeting 
in full or in part: Mrs. W. F. Morehead, Litt.D., and Mrs. 
J. J. Neudoerffer, advisory members of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society; S. White Rhyne, D.D., executive secretary 
of the Board; C. H. B. Lewis, D.D., and the Rev. Arthur H. 
Getz, associate secretaries of the Board; C. P. Wiles, D.D., 
D. Burt Smith, D.D., and the Rev. Theodore K. Finck, 
editors of the Board; Miss Mabel Elsie Locker, assistant 
editor of the Board; Mr. J. Milton Deck, representative of 
the Lutheran Brotherhood; the Rev. F. Eppling Reinartz, 
S.T.M., consulting secretary on promotion; the Rev. Joseph 
W. Frease, secretary of Christian Education and Young Peo- 
ple’s Work, Ohio Synod; Paul M. Kinports, D.D., represen- 
tative of the Luther League; Mr. H. Torrey Walker, business 
manager of the Board of Publication; and Frederick R. 
Knubel, D.D., former member of the Board. 

The next meeting of the Parish and Church School Board 
will be held May 8, 1940, in the Muhlenberg Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


SHALL WEP? 


By J. Henry Maurer, Philadelphia Luther League 


EVERYTHING was dark as I entered a large living room; 
then suddenly the spacious interior was flooded with illumin- 
ation. Before me was a large pine tree bedecked with beau- 
tifully colored sphere-shaped objects, and all over the outer 
branches there were any number of piercing eyes. Under- 
neath this immense giant of God’s country, were many dif- 
ferent shaped boxes. In the atmosphere of the room, there 
was an electrical tingling of anticipation. 

And as my thoughts ran thus I realized that my day- 
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FULFILLMENT 


By Gertrude Shisler Dupper, Canton, Ohio 


Ir you were here today, beloved son, 

You would be twenty, that brief pause between 
More serious years ahead and boyhood’s fun. 

The tender years are gone that might have been. 


So many lads have done the things that you 

Might well have done—perhaps the high school band. 
How many times we watched them—suits of blue, 

But seeing just one small lad—hands so tanned. 


Had you been chosen for an altar boy 
To light the tapers tall to golden flame— 

And serve Him thus—how great our pride and joy— 
We just pretend that blond boy bears your name. 


What foolishness! There is no thwarted dream. 
In heaven’s symphonies you have a place. 
Touched by your light the heavenly candles gleam. 
And you—our son—may look upon Christ’s face. 


dreaming centered my thoughts on my favorite subject, and 
to me the most joyous time of the year—Christmas. The 
large pine tree that I had seen through imaginary eyes was 
an elaborately decorated Christmas tree. 

We have reached another Christmas season. Are we going 
to treat it the same as always, in the same naive manner 
as just a thing that must come; or are we going to realize 
that we are to commemorate the birth of our Lord and 
Saviour, Jesus Christ, and really have a warmth, yes, even 
the warmth of Christ Jesus, in our hearts, and extend the 
right hand of fellowship to our brothers? 

Let us enter into this Christmas season with a truly honest 
feeling of friendship, forgiving all those who have trespassed 
against us, seeking forgiveness for our many shortcomings. 


Many Needs Confront Us 


Let us realize to the fullest extent the great need that is 
in our community, our city, our state, our country, yes, to 
the uttermost parts of the earth, this coming Christmas sea- 
son. Let us do our part to make this need diminish, and 
eventually go to the vanishing point. And by our part, I 
do not mean help by giving only money to church and to 
charitable organizations, although giving all you can spare 
with a whole heart and no despair is quite necessary to 
further the great work of our many social service groups. 
But what I really mean by helping is to say kind words, do 
kind deeds, strengthen by the word of God those who are 
morally weak. Let us disregard our standard in the social 
world and all be on one level. Yes, employer, employee, 
rich man, poor man, beggar man, all be humble and rejoice 
in the birth of our only Redemption. Let our hearts be wide 
open to permit the Christmas spirit to surge through our 
veins, to give us warmth: and we all know we need this. 
After the cool and frigid reception the world has shown us 
this past year, let us melt the icicles from some of our friends 
and try to bring forth their true selves. 

You know many people are truly Christians at heart, but 
due to the fact that they do not themselves realize this they 
are in a quandary and cannot help in the great cause. We 
are, therefore, under obligations to speak to these persons, 
and tell them all we know—be it much or little—about “the 
babe born of the Virgin Mary in the manger, located in the 
small town of Bethlehem.” Tell them of the three Wise Men, 
of the angel conveying the message to those three men of 
wisdom; and do not forget to speak to them of the Great 
Light that appeared in the starlit heavens that glorious 


.morning. That light must always be before us as Christians. 
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THE YEAR 1939 


Ir 1s not easy to appraise the values of the twelve months 
that constitute the year nearly ended. With respect to 
World Lutheranism, the necessity of cancelling the prepara- 
tions for an ecumenical Lutheran conference in the United 
States has the appearance of a major defeat. The unity in 
the faith that survived the World War and became evident 
and declarative in 1923 at Eisenach in Germany has grown 
rapidly since that first gathering. There were well-grounded 
expectations as to the successful prosecution of common 
enterprises on the basis of principles drawn from our his- 
toric confessions. It was planned to put our Church the 
world over to activities that call for participation along 
evangelical lines. A world-wide interest in the convention’s 
program and its participants was blacked out when resort 
to arms occurred last September, and our fellow believers 
became inextricably involved. 

The war now in its fourth month contains elements of 
retribution. Germany’s and Austria’s people were the sur- 
vivors of a great conflict in which the courage and sacrifices 
of the conquered were neither less than nor different from 
the similar attributes of the allies. When to the despair due 
to defeat were added the iniquities inflicted under the Treaty 
of Versailles, the resort to “power politics” as the factor 
of military pressure has been called, is not surprising. What 
does startle one is the shortsightedness of mankind. The 
force wielded by Lloyd George, Clemenceau and Orlando 
at the peace table in 1919, and for a while under the protest 
of Woodrow Wilson was as unwise and futile as will finally 
be the outcome of 1939’s resort to arms. 

What bewilders us in now undertaking an appraisal of 
the world situation is the measure of guilt and the man- 
agement of due punishment. How much blood and how 
much treasure will it cost to right the wrongs inflicted upon 
a generation of the world’s people who were the young in 
1914 when the World War began? It is the query that 
worried Abraham Lincoln in 1865, when he confronted the 
sinning of Americans and the Civil War precipitated by 
preceding decades of moral, civic, economic and in the end 
religious injustice. God’s demonstration of His power in 
nature and the revelation of His will in Holy Scripture do 
not teach man that He is indifferent to the exploiting of 
those made in His image and dwelling upon the earth He 
so made us as to permit peaceful habitations. It may well be 
that all the equalization destined to occur as demonstrating 
divine judgment and justice has not yet been applied. If 
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that is true we may not go free “until the last farthing has 
been paid” in blood and treasure. 

The latest act in the international conflict is the entrance 
of Russia into the situation, first as an ally of Germany and 
then as the invader of Poland. One hopes that the National 
Socialist authorities in Berlin need not plead guilty before 
God for occasioning this assault. 


OUR OWN INVOLVED 


THE request of the Lutheran World Convention sent to 
10,000 Lutheran pastors in the United States and Canada 
on December 14 was an emergency message, the parallel for 
which has not been issued for a score of years. In fact, the 
appeals which were so effective when the National Lutheran 
Council first asked us of the Lutheran Church to aid war 
and famine-stricken fellow believers in Europe and else- 
where was more a beginning of combined activity than the 
parallel that was developed in 1923 when the first Lutheran 
World Convention made our common interests visible and 
our common ties productive of sympathy and aid. Since 
1923 Lutheranism has learned how to subordinate the con- 
nections of citizenship to the community of faith in our one 
Lord of lords and King of kings. Patriotism has not been 
denied but the power of the Gospel has produced a super- 
national expression of love for our brethren in the faith. 

In response to promptings from three sources human 
sympathy is aroused into action among men and women. 
One source we call humanitarianism; it intutitively seeks 
the relief of mankind and the improvement of all that is a 
part of his surroundings. The second impulse springs from 
sharing the resources of language, land, culture and coun- 
try. We call it nationalism or patriotism. It is narrower 
than humanitarianism and it can be so motivated as to 
destroy sympathies and to break relationships that have the 
right to continue. Patriotism’s nobility can be prostituted 
to base aims. It can be fed on lies and respond to hatred. 
But in proper proportions it is necessary. 

The third source of sympathy is that which flows from 
the divine grace of fellowship in faith in Jesus Christ. It is 
a marvelous human emotion, independent in origin of both 
humanitarianism and patriotism, yet of such a character 
as to energize good deeds and good feeling both among 
mankind and among fellow citizens. The broadest hu- 
manitarianism and most efficient love of country result when 
the love of God dominates our regard for fellowmen and 
fellow-countrymen. 

But love of the brethren must not become an abstract 
regard for man as a creature nor dare it be narrowed into * 
the channels of nationalism. At the moment all three sources 
of our sympathy merge their streams of influence to arouse 
sympathy for the Finnish folk. They are a valiant people, 
defying the harshness of soil and climate to draw sustenance 
from their country. They have a form of government not 
unlike that of the United States and Canada, where the 
rights of the people are respected and the will of the people 
determines the functions of government. And above both 
of these is the fact that they are fellow believers in Christ 
and subscribers to the historic Lutheran confessions. 

But it can occur that the promptings of fellowship in 
Christ should act independently of the relations of citizen- 
ship: they may even ignore them. In the great post-war 
relief work of the Lutheran Church of the world that began 
in 1919, the lines of nationalism disappeared. They will 
again be buried by the fellowship of faith when this unhappy 
war is over. And now as then we will heed the call of our 
leaders in behalf of brethren in mission fields where mis- 
sionaries have been removed from their stations and the 
financial support of the work interrupted. American Lu- 
therans must be ready to give freely when the Lutheran 
World Convention’s call for money is circulated. It is the 
plea of our Saviour that is expressed. 
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eACROSS THE “DESK 


Hap you moved into Berks County, Pennsylvania, a 
quarter of a century ago, you could easily and frequently 
have heard the remark, “I read it in the Berks County 
Bible.” The first time we encountered this comment, it 
was unintelligible to us. We had plenty of evidence that 
the people of that section of the “Keystone State” used the 
same translations of Scripture read by people whose ver- 
nacular is English, and we knew of no version local to that 
section. We were informed by one who knew that the title 
was affectionately bestowed upon a widely read and con- 
fidently trusted journal printed. 

One winning feature of this paper was its use of the 
names of people in its news stories. When it reported a 
party, it told who were the guests. If a church event oc- 
curred, a minimum of space was granted to the eloquence 
of the speaker or the demonstration of his scholarship; who 
listened was featured. And this journal paid dividends to 
its owner when its contemporaries of great literary preten- 
sions either resorted to gambling devices to maintain cir- 
culation or quit appearing. 

When we inquired of one of the editors concerning the 
policy of the paper, he said: “Our readers are interested in 
people, and the way to give individuality to persons is to 
name them.” 

For Example, the Movies 

A MARVEL of present-day journalism is the number of 
magazines to whom the movies give an excuse for existence 
and the space assigned the movie theatres and their actors 
by the secular press. Granted that Hollywood’s “Public 
Relations Department” is the last word in the regime of 
promotion, there is still room for surprise when one notes 
the array of magazines and the columns of daily feature 
stories in which actors and actresses figure (the word is 
not a pun) and in which their very intimate plans and 
adventures are described and, if allowable, illustrated. We 
guess that something like half the population of the United 
States would acknowledge the equivalent of a personal 
acquaintance with enough of the movie folk to explain the 
money and time spent on reading about them. It seems to 
us as we listen and read, that the play in which they appear 
is subordinate to the fact that they perform the parts. 
Certainly some impossible stories, and therefore quite or- 
dinary acting, is loyally and patiently patronized. What 
sustains such adventures in entertainment are the familiar 
names in the cast. It is the appeal of persons to persons. 


The U. L. C. A. Year Book for 1940 

WE explain to the less informed readers of THe LUTHERAN 
that our Board of Publication issues from its Philadelphia 
business office and printing plant a series of periodicals 
which can be distinguished as weekly, monthly, quarterly, 
annual and occasional. The annuals are three in number, 
“The Year Book,” “Der Lutherische Kalender,” and “The 
Lesson Commentary.” The last is a volume designed for 
the use of Sunday school teachers and pastors. It contains 
the selections from the Bible which have been chosen for 
Sunday school classes of the older grades. It is a book that 
might well be in the homes of the people who sincerely 
desire to increase their familiarity with God’s revelation 
of Himself and the Son Whom He sent. 

‘Der Kalender” and the “Year Book” could be called 
almanacs; they are, we believe, adaptations of a form of 
annual that has been in use for centuries in the secular 
world and that still commands a place in public libraries, 
business offices, editorial sanctums. and schools. 

The “Year Book” of the U. L. C. A. and “Der Kalender” 
both devote twelve pages to the twelve months of 1940, 
and thereby indicate the Church Year’s divisions. In both 


books each day is connected with the date of an important 
event in the church or the nation, or with the birth or death 
of a prominent person. Both have the Gospel and Epistle 
lessons for Sundays of the year. A directory of the United 
Lutheran Church appears in English in both. 

Like the Berks County journal to which reference has 
been made, the “Year Book’s” main feature is the mul- 
titude of names found in its pages. Besides those occurring 
in the calendar of the months (pages 6-28), one finds the 
present members of the Boards of the United Lutheran 
Church, each list followed by the names of those who have 
served since 1918. Asterisks attached to the names of de- 
ceased members indicate that about one-third of the 
clergymen elected to service on boards in the past twenty 
years are deceased. The proportion among the lay members 
is smaller, indicating that the pastors are older when chosen. 


An Adequate Organization 

Our system of church government, gradually fashioned by 
those who could set up an ecclesiastical organization with- 
out dictation by the civic authorities of the United States 
and Canada, is one of representation. That is, the duties 
of the serving church are distributed by the selection, elec- 
tion, and authorization of persons. They have three kinds 
of duty. First, they must so distribute the work confronting 
us as a Christian group as to provide for the performance 
of all of it, but they must at the same time recognize the 
degree of importance, or rather of volume which each sphere 
of activity involves. The result has resemblance to the divi- 
sions of money to support “causes.” Second, the inheritances 
from the past must be given such valuation and stewardship 
as will preserve what experience proves worthy, reduce 
repetition of mistakes to a minimum, and keep unbroken 
the stream of activities. Continuity in the Christian church 
is not maintained by an episcopal succession of the min- 
istry but by the proper regard for the accomplishments of the 
generations of believers that have preceded the present one. 

Third, representatives must not blind themselves to op- 
portunities in order to show respect for past achievements. 
Enslavement to traditions elevates precedents above the 
judgment of those who are alive to their duties. In our 
plan of church government the expectation of such changes 
as will meet changes in environment is implied. Those act- 
ing as representatives must make the adjustments called for. 

Finally, our U. L. C. A. organization has a numerical 
relationship to kinds and extent of our activities. Boards 
and committees, if too few in number and in membership, 
put administration into an undersized group. There must 
be adequate coverage of the areas over which the congre- 
gations are located. Allowances must be made for absentees 
at meetings and for a measure of inefficiency due to inex- 
perience or lack of talent. A board of the U. L. C. A. 
having important duties is not too large if it has twenty-one 
members. The division of responsibility and the require- 
ments of initiative cannot be expected if too few persons 
are assigned to administration. Objection on the score of 
traveling expenses is penny wise and pound foolish. 

This discussion of organization was induced by the major 
characteristics of our 1940 “Year Book.” It devoted to 
names above every other type of contents. It indicates who 
are our pastors, where our congregations are, and into what 
synods they are divided. From its pages one can locate our 
boards, committees, auxiliaries and officers. We can thence 
discern the diversity of enterprises by which the com- 
plexities of our age are served by a well-designed “division” 
of representation. 

By the way, do you own a “Year Book”? You should. 
We shall often refer to it during the next fifty-two weeks. 
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THE “HOME (CIRCLE 


“THOU ART FAIRER THAN THE 
CHILDREN OF MEN. GRACE IS 
POURED INTO THY LIPS. O LORD, 
OUR LORD, HOW EXCELLENT IS 
THY NAME IN ALL THE EARTH.” 


Beautiful Saviour! 
King of Creation! 
Son of God and Son of Man! 
Truly I’d love Thee, 
Truly I’d serve Thee, 
Light of my soul, my Joy, my Crown. 


Fair are the meadows, 
Fair are the woodlands. 
Robed in flowers of blooming spring; 
Jesus is fairer, 
Jesus is purer; 
He makes our sorrowing spirit sing. 


Fair is the ‘sunshine, 
Fair is the moonlight, 
Bright the sparkling stars on high; 
Jesus shines brighter, 
Jesus shines purer, 
Than all the angels in the sky. 


Beautiful Saviour! 
Lord of the nations! 
Son of God and Son of Man! 
Glory and honor, 
Praise, adoration, 
Now and for evermore be Thine! 
—Tr. Joseph Augustus Seiss. 


CHARLIE’S CHRISTMAS 
STAR 


By J. Benson White 


“Preasg, Mother, say I can go home for 
Christmas,” Charlie Lane begged when his 
mother stopped by for the regular after- 
noon visit she paid her young son, who 
was suffering with a broken leg in Dea- 
coness Hospital. 

“It all depends,” answered the mother, 
“on what the doctor says.” 

“But, Mother,” protested Charlie. “I just 
can’t live through Christmas Day away 
from home,” 

“And I,” returned the mother, “by tak- 
ing you home against Dr. Gray’s orders 
might find myself having to live the year 
’round without my son to comfort me.” 

“You mean—the trip home—might—kill 
me?” Charlie asked soberly. 

“Not the trip,” returned the woman, “but 
the effect of taking you from a steam- 
heated place into our little grate-heated 
home might result in a case of pneumonia.” 

“Hello, everybody!” the doctor’s voice 
interrupted from the doorway, and a 
moment later Dr. Gray was examining the 
broken leg that had brought Charlie to 
the hospital some ten days previously. 

“Looks good, doesn’t it, Doctor?” ques- 
tioned the boy, eagerly. 

“It’s healing nicely,” answered the man, 
“but we’re going to have to be very care- 
ful of that member, young man,” answered 
Dr. Gray, “or we'll come out of this hos- 
pital limping.” 


By Mrs. W. L. HUNTON 


“You mean I have to stay in this old bed 
longer than you thought?” Charlie asked 
with trembling lips. 

“Two weeks more, at least,” answered 
the man, “before you can get out of bed 
with my consent.” 

“That means—Christmas in a hospital!” 
moaned Charlie. “I—I—can’t stand it, 
Doctor—I just can’t stand it, that’s all!” 

Dr. Gray carefully measured off a long 
length of fresh gauze, placed his disin- 
fectant bottles and scissors on the table, 
then turned back to his patient. 

“Can't is mighty poor material for a 
boy like you to be made of, Charlie,” he 
said thoughtfully. “I had an idea you had 
grit enough to stand anything, especially 
since you allowed me to reset a bone with- 
out anzesthetics.” 

“But Christmas away from home, Doc- 
tor,” whimpered Charlie, “I’ve—I’ve—” 

Dr. Gray reached for Charlie’s wrist 
with one hand and his watch with the 
other, carefully counted the pulse, and 
smiled gravely. 

“Youre mending, Charlie,” he said 
thoughtfully, “but I can’t take any chances 
—it’s the hospital for you until the middle 
of January.” 

Charlie felt a tightening about his heart 
and hot tears coming to his eyes, but he 
made no pretense of hiding his face. 

“Don’t cry, Son,” coaxed the mother, 
“we'll have Christmas together in the hos- 
pital.” 

“No, Mother,” answered Charlie. “Bill 
and Kate will be home for Christmas—you 
must make things happy for them. I'll just 
not have Christmas this year, and I'll have 
my tree when I get home the middle of 
January.” 

“And Ill have all your friends in to 
make the occasion a joyful one,” assured 
his mother. 

“Mother,” said Charlie, the. next day, 
“will you bring me the Christmas star 
grandma sent me last year? I think maybe 
’twill make the disappointment of being 
away from home easier.” 

“Tll do anything to make things more 
pleasant for you,” responded Mother Lane, 
“so you can count on having the star.” 

The next night Charlie lay in bed, staring 
at a star on the wall. It was such a beau- 
tiful thing—shiny like gold and sprinkled 
with diamond dust. The sight of it brought 
many pleasant memories of the past Christ- 
mas to Charlie’s mind, and especially did 
he think of his grandmother—sweet old 
soul—whose thought was always for some- 
body else. Suddenly a sense of joy filled 
his soul, and immediately strange ideas 
began to flow through his mind. 

The next afternoon, when his mother 
arrived at the hospital, she found her son 
smiling happily. 

“Mother,” he said, after an affectionate 
greeting, “I’ve been thinking of others in- 
stead of myself since you were here yes- 
terday, and—and—I have everything 
planned for a joyous Christmas surprise 
for the children in the charity ward just 
across the hall from me.” 


“Tell me about it,” coaxed the mother, 
eagerly. 

With joyous heart Charlie unfolded the 
plan that had crept into his mind, of ask- 
ing his father to mount a little tree on 
wheels and bring is to the hospital. On 
this he would hang a little inexpensive 
gift for every child in the charity ward, 
and then Tommy Greene, his good friend 
and Sunday school associate, would come 
over and push the tree from bed to bed 
and deliver the gifts. 

Mother thought the idea was splendid, 
and praised her son for thinking of such 
a lovely thing to do. Mother Lane, how- 
ever, wasn’t the only one that thought 
well of the idea—oh, no, indeed. The 
moment Charlie told his friend, Tommy, 
what he wanted to do, Tommy told the 
Handy Helpers’ Circle about the matter, 
and then came a great surprise. 

And when at last the tree stood ready 
for stripping, besides a gift from Charlie 
for each little charity ward patient, there 
were also generous bags of candy, fruit 
and nuts from the members of the Handy 
Helpers’ Circle. But to cap the climax, 
just before Tommy started the visiting 
Christmas tree on its mission of joy- 
spreading, Jimbo, the pet monkey of the 
hospital, appeared on the scene with some- 
thing shiny in his paws. 

“It’s Dr. Gray’s frat pin,” said Charlie, 
as he took the silvery object from the 
monkey’s paw; “he lost it months ago, and 
I know he will be delighted to have it for 
his Christmas gift.” 

So interested had Charlie become in 
planning for the happiness he hoped to 
give others, that he had no time left for 
fuming and fretting at his own bad luck. 
Because of his contented state of mind, 
Dr. Gray was delighted to find his patient 
perfectly normal in temperature when he 
came visiting him on Christmas morning. 

“I don’t understand what’s brought this 
on—it’s really most unusual, Charlie,” he 
said thoughtfully. “I find you so improved 
this morning and the weather so ideal, 
I’m going to take you home for the day.” 

Slowly Charlie raised his eyes toward 
the Christmas star on the wall and a smile 
covered his lips. 

“It was a star, Doctor, that guided the 
Wise Men to the Saviour’s birthplace,” said 
Charlie, softly; “and it was a star that in- 
spired me to bring happiness to the charity 
ward of this old hospital on Christmas 
morning.” 

“And through giving happiness,” laughed 
the man, “an unexpected joy is coming 
back to you. 

“Here, Nurse,” he called pleasantly 
through an open doorway, “get me a wool 
blanket—I’m taking Charlie home for the 
day.”—Junior Life. 
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“BeroreE us is a future all unknown, 
A path untrod, 
Beside us is a Friend well loved and 
known; 
That Friend is God.” 
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THE CHRISTMAS FLOWER 
By Helen Elmira Waite 


One year the little months were telling 
each other about all the nice things they 
had. And they seemed to think the nicest 
of all were the flowers. Every month 
seemed to have a flower, every month ex- 
cept December. December felt lonely. 

“Have you a flower?” she asked Jan- 

“Oh, yes,” said January, “February and 
I have the snow-drop you know.” 

“That’s so,” said December sadly. She 
moved away and listened to the others tell- 
ing about the things they had. March had 
big winds, but he had the crocus. April 
had rain, but she had the daffodils. July 
and August had hot days and thunder 
showers, but they had lilies and holly- 
hocks, too. Even October and November 
had chrysanthemums. Only December had 
no flower, and December felt very sad. 

“What have you, December?” the months 
called. 

“Nothing,” answered December, “noth- 
ing pretty! Just ice and snow and cold.” 

“You have Christmas, the best day of the 
whole year,” comforted May. 

“But I haven’t a single flower!” cried 
December. It just seemed to her as if she 
couldn’t bear being the only one left out! 

“Not one?” they all cried, “not even a 
Christmas one? Oh, December!” And then, 
“Perhaps,” said gentle May, “they couldn’t 
make one pretty enough for Christmas.” 

“Come on!” cried July, “let’s take her 
to the Flower Fairy. She made the flowers 
for the rest of us. I guess she forgot all 
about you, December; but if November 
can have a flower, I guess you can, too!” 

When the Flower Fairy saw them coming 
she flew from her home in the tallest 
hollyhock. “Why, months!” she cried, 
“What’s the matter?” 

“You, forgot December!” they cried, “De- 
cember hasn’t even one single flower!” 

The Flower Fairy wrinkled up her fore- 
head. “December?” she said, “which one 
is December?” 

The other months pushed December, for 
she was so frightened that she was the 
very last in line. ’ 

“There she is! She has Christmas!” 

“Christmas!” said the Flower Fairy, look- 
ing very hard at little December. “Christ- 
mas ought to have a flower. I don’t see 
how I forgot. Let’s see, what flower shall 
I give you? It ought to be red, oughtn’t 
it? Well, go home, all of you. I haven't 
any flower just now that’s pretty enough 
for Christmas. Ill have to make one. It 
must be different from the rest. Good-by, 
dears, I won’t forget.” 

“T told you she didn’t remember about 
you,” said July. 

And December was very happy. And 
then she was very scared. Suppose the 
Flower Fairy forgot again? 

But she didn’t. And she didn’t forget 
about the Christmas flower being differ- 
ent, either. The Christmas plant has a big, 
big flower, of the softest, deepest, prettiest 
red any flower could have, and so people 
will always know it is a Christmas flower, 
it is shaped like a star. 

And because it is a Christmas flower it 
had to have a prettier name than all the 
rest, so the Flower Fairy called it “Poin- 
settia.”—Sunshine. 
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THE CHRISTMAS SEASON 


Tus is the time of happiness, the time 
When eyes should smile, and tender 
hearts should sing— 
This is the birthday of the Christ, the 
King, 
When gift trees bloom and silver church 
bells chime. 
This is the time when life seems full and 


new, 
And glorious with faith and high desires, 
When hope and courage seem like warm- 
ing fires, 
And no task is too hard or dull to do! 


This is the time when all the world seems 
giving, 
Of kindliness and friendship and good 
cheer— 
For when the blessed Christmas Day 
draws near, 
A certain glow creeps over simple living. 
A halo, almost, guards all homely things; 
The fireplace, the well-worn easy-chair, 
The cradle and the baby sleeping there, 
Rest in the shadow of an angel’s wings. 


The Christmas season—ah! the time 1s 
blessed, 
With joy more tender than most joy 
can be; 
When yuletide rests upon the land and 
sea, 
One feels as if the whole world were 
caressed 


With a far-seeing gentleness and care; 
The holy infant’s hand seems very near, 
We put away each trouble, every fear— 

To join, with all the earth, in praise and 

prayer! —Selected. 


NOTHING TO WISH FOR 
By Laura Gray 


IN THEIR sumptuous nursery Martha 
tried to make friends with the three little 
Platts. “What do you want Santa to 
bring?” she asked—this being Christmas 
Eve. Martha had been called in to have 
charge of the children while the regular 
nurse was away. 

James, eight, stood feet astride, hands 
in pockets, a bored look in his beautiful 
dark eyes. “There ain’t no Santa Claus!” 
he answered. 

“Oh, he said ‘ain’t’!” Nora, seven, looked 
from her brother to Martha. “Nana said 
she’d punish him if he said that again!” 

But Martha hastened to divert the girl’s 
thoughts. “What do you want for Christ- 
mas?” she asked. 

“T don’t know. I have most everything!” 
The blue eyes were thoughtful. 

Later Martha helped Mrs. Pew, the 
housekeeper, dress the tree and fill stock- 
ings—with abundance. 

On Christmas morning, the three, in 
warm dressing gowns and slippers, ran into 
the playroom. Ignoring the glittering tree, 
they attacked parcels with a wild reck- 
lessness, ripped off beautiful wrappings, 
tore out presents, thrust them aside, one 
after another, and seized fresh ones. 

“Shucks!” scowled John, the five-year- 
old baby of the family, when all parcels 
had been devastated. 

“You haven’t looked at your rocking- 
horse yet!” Martha encouraged. 
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“Don’t want a rocking-horse!” he gave 
it a push. 

Nora took the lid from a box containing 
a wonderful curly-haired doll, dressed in 
pink satin, but immediately pushed the 
little beauty under a chair. 

“Christmas is no good!” scowled James, 
his beautiful big eyes clouded with dis- 
satisfaction, “I’m sick of trains!” 

Martha thought of her own brothers and 
sisters—their inexpensive gifts, treasured 
even to the wrappings; the joy and inter- 
est each had in the other’s offerings, their 
deep happiness—and her heart ached for 
these three before her. Here was nothing 
of the joyousness that rightly belonged to 
all children at this season. What could 
she do to help? She picked up two small 
boxes and began joining them, end to end, 
with string. 

“What are you doing?” John leaned 
against her knee. 

“Making a train for a boy I know who 
has none.” 

He watched for a while, then picked up 
a box and lid and copied her. 

“Tell us about the boy,” said Nora shyly. 

Martha was a good storyteller and as 
she talked, telling of children who longed 
greatly for toys but had almost none, she 
took scissors and fashioned a tiny chair 
and table. 

“This will make a doll’s house for the 
girl,” she continued, picking up a large 
box. 

“I can help.” 
shape a chair. 

“Tll get them a tree; I know where 
there is a fine one,” added James. 

Then Mrs, Pew came to say the regular 
nurse had returned and Martha might go. 

“But you'll come back and tell us where 
the children live who haven’t any play- 
things, won’t you?—so we can take them 
these things,” Nora begged. 

“This afternoon—after you’ve made some 
more,” Martha answered. 

The child with the empty stocking is to 
be pitied, but so is the one who has every- 
thing, whose every little wish has already 
been granted, who has nothing left to look 
forward to. 

The poor child at least has dreams— 
hopes that some day there will be a stock- 
ing full of wonderful toys—but the over- 
supplied child has nothing but his own 
discontent. We strive to help the poor 
child; we should try also to protect the 
wealthy one from the dangers of his 
wealth. It is kind to leave him something 
to wish for and to let him do things for 
others. He, too, is heir to our traditions 
and just naturally likes to join in with all 
the generous giving abroad at the beautiful 
season.—National Kindergarten Association. 


Nora’s fingers began to 


STARLIGHT 


THE whole world is a Christmas tree, 
And stars its many candles be. 

Oh, sing a carol joyfully 

The year’s great feast in keeping! 


For once, on a December night, 
An angel held a candle bright, 
And led three Wise Men by its light 
To where a child was sleeping.—Anon. 
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WHO GOES ‘THERE? 


Jesus Speaks of the Friends and Foes of His Kingdom 
By D. BURT SMITH 
Matthew 12: 54—14: 4; 15: 29-31. Sunday School Lesson for December 31 


Tue last day of the year, and the final 
lesson for one-half of this series of studies 
cn the Kingdom of Heaven! Time for re- 
thinking what we have gone over, and for 
estimating the progress of another year of 
life! It has been learned that one of two 
attitudes toward the Kingdom is open 
for all of us, either for or against, either 
a friend or a foe. Many try to take a neu- 
tral place, to withhold definite commit- 
ment, so that they can turn to one side 
or the other in order to profit by imme- 
diate advantages. Jesus tolerated no such 
half-stands. His insistence was for clear- 
cut declaration, a standing up for Him. 
Anything other than this was a stand 
against Him. There was not even a sug- 
gestion of being half friend and half foe. 
There is either belief or unbelief. 

We should have learned this by now. 
We should be aware of it as we start an- 
other year. Our times demand definite- 
ness of conviction and declaration. Gov- 
ernment calls for specific proof that we 
are with it or against it; it has no toler- 
ance of suspicious tendencies. It adheres 
to its right to have unequivocal pledges of 
loyalty, followed up by symmetrical cit- 
izenship. Jesus asks no less. The thought 
of lukewarmness should nauseate us. If we 
purpose being His friends we must do what 
He commands. 


No Reason to Be a Foe 


The Nazareth synagogue was a disturbed 
place that Sabbath when Jesus spoke there, 
a home-town boy who had made a fine 
name by His words and deeds. People 
were discussing Him in terms of His de- 
serving this reputation. 
many of them to think that He could have 
“wisdom and these mighty works.” His 
carpenter work may have been above crit- 
icism, and His family may have had the 
best standing, but it was too much to ex- 
pect these people who had known Him 
from babyhood to grant Him higher hon- 
ors than had come to their own sons. Jeal- 
ousy and prejudice worked them into a 
fervid feeling of bitterness against Him. 
Some were openly His foes; at least their 
unbelief prevented Him from doing “many 
mighty works there.” A few miracles were 
performed, but not as many as He might 
have wrought had there been belief on 
the part of the people. Their reasoning 
was faulty. Jesus told them how they 
blundered in thinking about Him; in their 
conclusion they were far from the truth. 
His reputation, the honors he deservedly 
received elsewhere, and the esteem in 
which He was held outside His own coun- 
try and house could not be discredited; 
these were facts. These Nazareth com- 
plainers and questioners were self-con- 
demned by acknowledging that He had 
done great things elsewhere. None of them 
had the least reason for being His foe. 
What was true of them is true universally. 
None can offer a sound apology for being a 
foe of Jesus. 


It was beyond - 


Afraid to Be a Friend 


About the only reason that Herod could 
honestly give for being a foe of Jesus was 
that he was afraid to be His friend. Jesus 
had not offended him. Herod’s upset con- 
science made Him afraid to show anything 
of friendliness for Jesus. He linked Jesus 
with his foe, John, whom he had beheaded. 
All he had against John was that this 
daring preacher told the truth about his 
sins. Jesus was reported as preaching much 
like John. Herod’s tolerating John to the 
extent of listening to his preaching had 
embarrassed him. He had put John out 
of the way, but was still in danger of be- 
ing pointed out as a sinner by Jesus. Herod 
would not as much as listen to Jesus. He 
was afraid to invite Him to come to see 
him. Jesus had a fine reputation, but 
Herod was afraid to be friendly to Him. 
In his wickedness Herod was antagonistic 
to the truth Jesus would surely declare, 
and so he must be listed among Jesus’ 
foes. He was a negative man in attitude 
toward Jesus; afraid to be His friend. 
Surely Herod did not feel good over the 
death of John by his orders; he would not 
have Jesus near him lest he would soon 
have another murder staining his hands 
and pricking his conscience. We wonder 
how many people are afraid to be friends 
of Jesus today. They are like persons 
afraid to go to the doctor lest he diagnose 
their condition and tell them how serious 
their bodily state is. 


Reward of Being His Friend 


It is not cheap to say that it always pays 
to be a friend of Jesus. This does not sug- 
gest that the friends of Jesus have been 
bought by the prospect of large profits. 
What we do suggest is that the Gospel 


THINK OF THESE 
To BE a friend of Jesus does not neces- 
sarily result from knowing Him; He had 


bitter foes in Nazareth, where He was 
well known. 


Jesus is all-powerful but cannot use His 
power where unbelief rules. 


A guilty conscience blocks progress to- 
ward being a friend of Jesus. 


Mutual trust is easily maintained be- 
tween Jesus and His friends. 


Will we be classed as Jesus’ friends, or 
His foes, in 1940? 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 


M. An Unfriendly Community. Matt. 13: 54-58. 
T. An Unfriendly King. Matt, 14: 1-4. 

W. Friends of the Kingdom. Matt. 15: 29-31. 
Th. A Friendly Family. Luke 10: 38-42. 

F. igs | gunewets Unfriendly Critics. Mark 
Sat. Evidences of Friendliness. Matt. 10: 5-15. 
S. Friendship with the King. John 15: 5-14. 
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record justifies our speaking of the re- 
ward of being His friend. To be friendly 
enough with Jesus to be near Him. to talk 
to Him, to consult Him about our needs, 
to bring our associates to Him, was surely 
a source of reward both to those who 
sought Him and to those who were brought 
to Him. The multitude that climbed the 
hill, taking their “lame, blind, dumb, 
maimed, and many others” to Him believed 
in Him, were friendly toward Him, were 
eager to receive whatever help He chose: 
to give. “He healed them.” That is the 
broad statement. It shows what Jesus 
meant to those who were friendly enough 
toward Him to show belief in Him. He 
could do “many mighty works there” be- 
cause of their belief. These visitors to 
Jesus got what they hoped for. Their ill 
folks were healed. The glory for it all was 
given to the God of Israel. 

We are sure that all these people were 
strengthened in their friendship for Jesus. 
Jesus does not buy His friends; but it 
follows as the light the sunrise that they 
who receive the blessings He gives are 
bound to be His friends. We cannot im- 
agine any blind man made to see by Jesus’ 
power who would not be a positive friend 
of Jesus ever afterward. It is what we 
know about Jesus, the good He does for 
us, and the hope He provides for us that 
urge us to be His friends. 


THIS CHRISTMAS 


Day before yesterday we had our latest 
Christmas. For weeks there had been an- 
ticipation of and preparation for the kind 
of celebration of the day that appealed to 
us. So in homes, in institutions, in stores, 
in industrial plants, in schools, and in 
churches somebody, or a group, was work- 
ing out plans for which there was a con- 
viction of responsibility. 

Naturally not all these plannings put 
the birthday of Jesus in the highest place. 
Some had their minds set on commercial 
success as a.result of the Christmas sea- 
son. Some wanted to manifest the spirit 
of good will to those who worked for them 
or for whom they worked. Some displayed 
their Christmas wreaths and trees and col- 
ors largely because it was custom and put 
people in a friendly mood. 

Just before swinging over into a new 
year it is well to pause to see what this 
latest Christmas has meant to us and to 
the whole world. Has it made us more 
cheerful through and through? Has it done 
more than put a passing smile of courtesy 
on our faces, or a neighborly word on our 
lips? Did we mean it when we tried to 
show a Christmas spirit? Here in our 
favor-filled land, our latest Christmas 
should have thrilled us with the undis- 
turbed privileges of a Christian country. 
There can be no doubt that in many lands, 
even Christian lands—yes, Lutheran lands 
—the latest Christmas could not have such 
inspiring cheer and joy as in former years. 
Christmas is so soon forgotten—a sym- 
pathetic feeling should go out towards less 
fortunate lands than our own, and a sin- 
cere prayer for God to rule and over- 
rule all things to His glory and for the 
greatest good to all the people. In world 
terms we hope our latest Christmas will 
be excelled by our next Christmas. 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN TRAver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


WHAT AM I LIVING 
FORP 
I Corinthians 10: 31-33 


AFTER a visit to America a certain 
Chinese convert said, “I am struck with 
the way in which your Christian men are 
taken up with the idea of using the Lord 
instead of with the idea of the Lord using 
them.” His observation was too keen. 
Prayer to most of us is largely a means to 
secure blessings. Our lives are centered 
in self-interest. 


“They live for themselves, 

They think for themselves, 

For themselves and none beside; 
As though Jesus had never lived, 
As though Jesus had never died.” 


“What am I living for?” is a question each 
of us should answer. Paul offers his an- 
swer in the first verse of our scripture les- 
son: “Whether, therefore, ye eat or drink, 
or whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory 
of God.” I Corinthians 10: 31. 


For God’s Glory 


We cannot fully solve the problem of 
man’s creation. When the world seems 
hopelessly tangled in the web of its own 
greed and brutality, we may yield to the 
temptation of asking, “Why did God want 
to create man?” He has been so much 
trouble to himself and to his Creator that 
it would seem almost better if he had 
never been created. 

It is a mystery beyond our understand- 
ing that God should want the love and 
obedience of man. He could delight only 
in the devotion of free men; therefore 
man was given the power of choice be- 
tween good and bad. How ungrateful has 
the human race been to the Creator! In- 
stead of bringing glory to God, the greater 
part of His family has been rebellious. 


The God of Good Will 


When we affirm that we are here for 
God’s glory we must not forget the kind 
of God we have. He is not like a dictator 
or an absolute monarch, selfishly exploit- 
ing the people of His nation for His own 
needs. God is not glorified by any out- 
ward show of numbers or power. He is 
not like the ancient warrior who found 
glory in a great parade of triumph. God’s 
purpose toward us is measured by His good 
will. It is the Father of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ for Whom we are to 
live. It is Jesus Christ Himself we are to 
seek to please. 


“Teach me, my God and King, 
In all things Thee to see, 
And what I do in anything, 
To do it as for Thee.” 


An Adequate Goal 


One great purpose is what we need to 
unify our lives. What confusion of aims 
most of us have! We want to be well 
thought of. We want to have material se- 


curity for our old age. We want publicity. 
We want some of the luxuries that add to 
the enjoyment of life. We want less work 
and more pay. We want to make some 
discovery in our field of research that is 
unique. We want a good time. We want 
perfect health without accepting the neces- 
sary self-discipline. We want some little 
self-indulgences without paying the price. 
We want success without work. We want 
political or economic power. Who could 
enumerate all the “wants” for which men 
live? 

Paul wrote in another connection, “For 
me to live is Christ.” Could you say that? 
Could you permit Him to dominate every 
area of your life? In the home, in the 
school, in the place of business, in the 
hours of recreation, in every thought and 
word and deed, could you say, “For me to 
live is Christ”? If you can, you have 
learned what you are living for. 

There can be no healthful, happy unity 
in your life until you accept Christ as its 
center. The Corinthian Christians had to 
learn this. They were living in a heathen 
city, among friends and neighbors who 
did not accept their new wholesome way 
of life. They could not go out to dine with 
their old friends without facing problems 
of conduct. There was the problem of 
idol’s meat. There was the loose conver- 
sation they would hear, the oaths and 
heathen vileness. There were the luxuries 
for eating and drinking with which the 
table of their hosts would groan. Their 
social lives would be turned upside down 
by their new faith. By what unifying 
principle could they act? 

To please Christ is the one answer. 


“Jesus calls us, from the worship 
Of the vain world’s golden store; 

From each idol that would keep us, 
Saying ‘Christian, love Me more.’ 


“In our joys and in our sorrows, 
Days of toil and hours of ease, 

Still He calls, in cares and pleasures, 
‘Christian, love Me more than these.’ ” 


A Person to Serve 


Paul was never in doubt as to the per- 
sonality of God. He did not adopt a cold 
moral principle for life. He did accept a 
Person to please. How much we need to 
hold fast this sense of a living God, a God 
who can be pleased or displeased with us, 
a God we can glorify or shame! It would 
de a great -help to us if we could realize 
dis presence. The love of a child is not 
much tested while he is with his father or 
mother. It is when he is away from them 
that the real test comes. Does he still 
want to please them in all that he thinks 
or says, or does? 

We are indebted to Mrs. Margaret See- 
bach for the following beautiful lines: 


“Tt were not hard, we think, to serve Him, 
If we could only see, 
If He would stand with that gaze intense, 
Burning into our bodily sense. 
If we might look on that face most tender, 


The brow where the scars are charmed 
to splendor, 
Might catch the light of His smile so 
sweet, 
And find the marks on His hands and 
feet, 
How loyal we should be! 
It were not hard, we think, to serve Him 
If we could only see! 


“It were not hard, He says, to see Him 
If we would only serve: 

He that doeth the will of heaven, 
To him shall knowledge and sight be 

given! 

While for His presence we sit repining, 

Never we see His countenance shining: 

They who toil where His reapers be, 

The glow of His smile may always see, 
And their faith can never swerve. 

It were not hard, He says, to see Him 
If we would only swerve.” 


The Principle of Peace 


Someone has written, “So far as is 
known, no bird ever tried to build more 
nests than his neighbor, no fox ever fretted 
because he had only one hole, no squirrel 
ever died of anxiety lest he should not 
store up enough nuts for two winters in- 
stead of one, and no dog ever lost sleep 
because he did not have enough bones laid 
by for his declining years.” 


“God lives: there rest my soul; 
God hears: before Him bow; 
God sees, and can control; 
God leads: then follow thou.” 


It is not the amount of the talents that 
we can devote to the glory of God. It is the 
amount of the love that prompts the devo- 
tion that really counts. No endowment is 
too small to dedicate to Him. Indeed the 
great tests come in the little, seemingly un- 
important consecrations. But the with- 
holding of just that little may mean that 
some of God’s work will not be done and 
His glory will not be complete. 

Remember the little boy who gave his 
lunch into the hands of Jesus. His little 
in Jesus’ hands was enough for the feed- 
ing of thousands. Suppose he had with- 
held his loaves and fishes, thinking them 
too small to count? Someone has written 
the answer in the following lines: 


“Yield my poor best, and ask not how or 
why, 

Lest one day, seeing all about thee spread 

A mighty crowd, and marvelously fed, 

Thy heart break out into a bitter cry: 

‘I might have furnished, I, yes, even I, 

The two small fishes and the barley 
bread!’ ” 


What am I living for? If I am truly a 
Christian I am living for the glory of God. 
May He keep me true to this high purpose. 

* * * * 

To Leavers: Topic for January 7. List 
all the life purposes suggested by your 
Leaguers. Then test them by I Corin- 
thians 10: 31. Could any situation arise in 
their lives where Paul’s life principle would 
not work? Next, Why Do I Need Jesus? 
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PENG FU FROM JUNAN 


By Andrew Burgess. Augsburg Publish- 
ing House, Minneapolis, Minn. Pages 128. 
Paper, price, 50 cents; 


The life and work of the president of 
the Lutheran Church in China is graph- 
ically presented in this book, and there 
are several groups of insert pages show- 
ing pictures in the offset process, which 
are related to Pastor Peng Fu and the 
work of the Lutheran Church in China. 
Although the book is biographical, the 
presentation is in story form, and in an 
appendix there is a short description of 
the Lutheran Church in China, whose 
designation in Chinese is unique and sig- 
nificant being translated as follows: “The 
Justification by Faith Church.” 

The gifted author and your reviewer 
hope that through the reading of this*book 
there may be a deeper understanding and 
appreciation of the Lutheran Church in 
China, a living organism of fifty-three 
thousand Christians, which Pastor Peng 
Fu represents. He has visited the United 
States recently under the auspices of the 
Board of Foreign Missions of the Nor- 
wegian Lutheran Church, and those who 
have not met him should read this book 
to become acquainted with his life, while 
those who have met him will certainly 
get this book right away. 

Gerorce Dracu. 


WHAT’S RIGHT WITH THE WORLD? 


By Gordon Palmer, D.D. Fleming H. 
Revell Company, New York. Pages 188. 
Price, $1.50. 


This volume is what its title suggests—a 
tonic for today. As one reads the book, one 
feels the spirit of Christian optimism which 
pervades it and which answers both the 
latent and blatant cynicism of today. 

The chapter headings attract attention 
and arouse interest: What’s Right with Our 
Thinking? What’s Right with Youth? 
What’s Right with the Church? What’s 
Right with the Ministry? What’s Right with 
Education? What’s Right with Mother- 
hood? What’s Right with Evangelism? 
What’s Right with Patriotism? What’s 
Right with America? What’s: the Right 
Way to Build a Better World? Right will 
win through the ultimate triumph of the 
cause of Christ—Christianity. 

The hyper-nationalist, the carping critics 
of youth, those who think the church is 
outmoded, those who would substitute 
sacerdotalism and extreme ritualism for 
evangelism, pseudo-patriots, advocates of 
regimentation, and those who are engulfed 
with a spirit of defeatism—none of these 
will like this book. It will disturb the 
shallowness of their thinking. Those who 
see a triumphing Christ in spite of the 
present turmoil will welcome this book as 
a sane presentation of the doctrine that 
God’s truth will win in the end over the 
forces of evil, however strong they seem 
today. 

To quote striking sentences would re- 
quire too much space in a review. The 
book will help to correct astigmatism of 


spiritual and social vision, so that the 
reader will be more likely to have a “cor- 
rected” view of present-day events and 
things. It “is an exultant defiance of the 
spirit of defeatism—something to cheer the 
heart of youth and to support those falter- 
ing by the wayside. C. H. B. Lewis. 


WITH THE TWELVE 


By Carl A. Glever. Cokesbury Press, 
Nashville, Tenn. Pages 276. Price, $2.00. 


The occasion for this volume is best 
presented in the author’s own words: “to 
explain, interpret, and portray the dis- 
ciples in terms of their relationship to 
Jesus Christ.” It is intended as a work 
similar to Bruce’s “Training of the Twelve” 
but inclusive of the most recent findings 
in Biblical scholarship, archaeology, psy- 
chiatry, etc. 

Six steps in the development of the dis- 
ciples are noted—from Apprentices to the 
Glorious Company at the Resurrection. The 
author has appended brief sketches of each 
of the Twelve to round out the volume. 

In many respects the book is disappoint- 
ing. It’s hard to know, for example, what 
audience the author has in mind. If the 
reader is in any measure familiar with the 
Gospel narrative, he will find much need- 
less detail here, not to mention repetition. 
The attempts to bring psychological find- 
ings to bear upon certain incidents in 
Jesus’ life are, for the most part, helpful; 
but, in so doing, the author glosses over 
the rich spiritual values. The treatment 
thus tends to shallowness. 

Before reading, one is tempted to con- 
sider this a study of Jesus’ method of lead- 
ership training—one that could well be 
patterned today. Reading does not bear 
that out. The author is more concerned 
with the disciples’ reaction to Jesus than 
with Jesus’ development of them. 

The sketches of the disciples in Part II 
are little more than a connection of pas- 
sages dealing with each disciple. 
would never begin to compare with such 
a work as Matheson’s “Representative Men 
of the New Testament.” 

Wi1aM M. Horn. 


THE RADIO FOR CHRIST 


By Walter A. Maier. Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 1939. Pages 
417. Price, $1.50. 


Evangelical Christians ought to rejoice 
in this distinguished ministry through the 
radio, of which this volume is the written 
record. Shut-ins ought to listen eagerly at 
every opportunity. Lutheran pastors, re- 
gardless of synodical affiliations, might 
very properly announce these broadcasts 
to their congregations. Every pastor has 
made announcements far less worthy than 
this from his pulpit. 

This does not mean a certain misgiving 
will not arise when clergymen read these 
printed sermons. It is not concerning the 
strength and the validity of the message 
but concerning the preacher’s method. At 
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times, he succumbs to considerable bitter- 
ness. “Even some of you in certain 
branches of the Lutheran Church ... are 
supporting preachers and teachers for 
whom the Bible is just another book.” If 
this contention were substantiated by 
isolated incidents, it is gratuitous from one 
who is frequently considered by those un- 
aware of synodical divisions as the rep- 
resentative of the whole Lutheran Church 
in America. 

On the other hand, Professor Maier 
seems just as indiscriminate when he 
quotes in an approving fashion. He does 
not hesitate to sum Napoleon as a witness 
for the deity of Christ on the basis of the 
statement reputedly made to Count Mon- 
tholon. In another place, he cites the half- 
pantheistic, pseudo-Christian philosopher 
Hegel, who “on his bed of illness would 
have no other book read to him than the 
Bible.” The Professor of Old Testament 
at Concordia Seminary has found strange 
witnesses! 

These sermons, nevertheless, have a 
place in the studies of theological students, 
interested laymen and pastors. In spite of 
certain disagreements, there is enough 
stimulation here to make the cost of the 
book an insignificant monetary investment. 

BengaMin Lotz. 


MEN OF POWER 


By Fred Eastman. Volume IV of a series 
of five volumes. Cokesbury Press, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. Pages 220. Price, $1.50. 


Fred Eastman, professor of biography, 
literature and drama at the Chicago The- 
ological Seminary, has undertaken in five 
volumes to portray the power-source of 
twenty men—four to a volume—and has 
limited each sketch to the “sixty-minute 
biography” scheme. He has done good 
work in this latest volume. A searching, 
restless, clean-cut style creates the illusion 
of having been intimate with the men 
themselves, with having found their springs 
of action and power. It is this delving for 
spiritual motivation that gives the book 
much appeal. 

Volume IV treats of Abraham Lincoln, 
Leo Tolstoy, John Burroughs and Graham 
Taylor, contemporaries (all born between 
1810 and 1851), and yet acting in diver- 
gent scenes. All but Taylor are known the 
world over. Taylor is distinctly “out of 
his class” in the scope of his work, but as 
a pioneer in his field of social reform is 
one of the group. Lincoln, Tolstoy and 
Taylor were all social emancipators, Bur- 
roughs an intellectual emancipator, gen- 
juses whose capabilities were called forth 
by crying needs of their order. 

His sketch of Lincoln bears reading. It 
is deeply interesting, fresh, but not neces- 
sarily new material. Tolstoy, usually bur- 
dened with thick Russian background, 
here is brought into bold relief. Burroughs 
retains his vague personality, but family 
background here lends reason to his se- 
cluded manner of life. Graham Taylor’s 
life history is less clear than his life work. 

The best about Eastman’s work is that 
it doesn’t take intellectual labor to read 
these biographies, but it does stimulate one’s 
search of self, to discover, if possible, one’s 
own source of “power.” 

Ernest TONSING. 
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OPEN LETTERS 


“AND JESUS WALKED 
ACROSS” 
By Mrs. B. D. Castor, Luray, Va. 


WE ane hearing a great deal about “Evan- 
gelism—Preaching Missions—Saving Souls 
—Personal Work— and Witnessing.” There 
is increased activity in our churches—all 
for one purpose; namely, to bring lost souls 
to Christ. 

The need of this sin-sick world today is 
that Jesus may be enthroned in every 
heart. But before this can happen those 
who know Jesus must build a bridge of 
love from their heart to the heart of the 
non-believer so that Jesus may walk across 
into that heart! Our personal work, wit- 
nessing and evangelism, may truly be 
called “building bridges of love for Jesus 
to walk across.” 

Frank S. Mead in his book, “Right Here 
at Home,” published by the Friendship 
Press, New York, tells the following story: 
“Low Shee was a cultured, aristocratic 
girl from the Orient who came to Cali- 
fornia alone to join. her husband, Wong 
Lee, a prosperous merchant of San Fran- 
cisco. Seven years had Wong Lee waited 
for this day; he had saved his money and 
sent for his wife—and when she arrived 
he found her detained at Angel Island. The 
doctors would not pass her; she needed, 
they said, medical attention and perhaps 
an operation. Low Shee was bewildered, 
in tears, and except for the equally be- 
wildered Wong, without an American friend. 

“Late one night the matron in charge 
heard a noise; she tiptoed to the end of 
the room and found Low Shee looking 
longingly through her window att ‘the prom- 
ised land.’ Questioned, Low Shee said she 
could not sleep; that she was waiting here 
for a strange woman known as Kuan Yin, 
the Chinese name for ‘Goddess of Mercy.’ 
Kuan Yin came out every day from San 
Francisco aboard a small steamer, sent by 
her church, to see what she could do for 
the lonely ones on the Island. And Low 
Shee, suspicious and almost fearful of 
everyone, had come to put her trust in 
this strange ‘church woman,’ as in no one 
else. 

“Kuan Yin arrived early in the morning; 
she sat at the bedside and broke the dif- 
ficult news to Low Shee that there must 
be an operation. Low Shee’s hand trembled 
in that of the missionary, Kuan Yin. The 
hand was quieter when Kuan Yin prayed, 
‘Dear Father of us all, look with compas- 
sion upon Thy child, Low Shee, and, if 
it be Thy will, heal her frail body and give 
unto her this day the peace that passeth 
all understanding.’ Said Low Shee in a 
low whisper, ‘With my whole heart do I 
desire it.’ She was quite calm when they 
wheeled her into the operating room.” 

When Wong Lee was finally allowed to 
see her, days after the operation, he was 
amazed. Low Shee was sitting up in a 
chair laughing. “Is it that I dream?” said 
Wong Lee. The strained look of terror was 


-gone from the girl’s eyes; the awful ache 


of loneliness was gone from her heart. 
“How; how had it happened?” asked Wong 
Lee. The girl explained: “Kuan Yin is 
kind. She built a bridge of love from her 


heart to mine and Jesus walked across.” 

Nations are busy, frantically busy, ex- 
pending time, money, lives and all they 
possess to build weapons of destruction. 
Through all the noise and horror of wars 
in the world we seem to hear Him Who 
came to “bring life and bring it more 
abundantly” call to us, “Give of your time, 
your talents and your possessions to build 
bridges of love to the millions of hearts 
who know me not!” 


LUTHER’S LETTERS TO 
WOMEN 


Dear LUTHERAN: 

In Tue Lutueran of November 8, I read 
with great interest Mrs. Clara Dentler’s 
article which contains excerpts from a 
number of Luther’s Letters to Women. In 
a footnote she mentions that such letters 
were arranged in German by Dr. K. Zim- 
merman, and that an English edition of 
the same was brought out in London in 
1865. This edition was published by 
Georgiana Malcolm “as a Christmas gift 
to the women of England.” A later trans- 
lation of the same letters appeared in Eng- 
land in 1908 edited by Margaret Currie. 
For the information of those who are in- 
terested in the full text of Luther’s Let- 
ters to Women, I would refer our readers 
to the same, published by the Wartburg 
Publishing Company, Chicago, Ill., 1930, 
at the cost of one dollar. 

Mary Cooper WILLIAMS. 


“CALIFORNIA MISSIONS” 


Dear LUTHERAN: 

IN LOOKING over my back numbers of 
Tue LUTHERAN, after returning from a re- 
cent trip to the West Coast, I was delighted 
to find the two articles on “California Mis- 
sions,” especially the one on San .Juan 
Capistrano. Hadn’t I just been there? and 
wasn’t it like meeting an old friend to 
come upon the story of a place I knew? 
In a swift moment I was transported to 
that garden spot of peace and beauty. Your 
author did not mention the return of the 
swallows at the appointed time each spring. 
A year or two ago I listened to a broad- 
cast of that event, without paying par- 
ticular attention to the name of the mission 
(it seemed so remote); with a thrill of joy 
I heard the guide tell about the swallows’ 
return, realizing instantly that this was 
what the announcer described. Here is 
the tower and here the bells I heard peal 
across the continent! 

Mrs. Dentler remarked the bells are 
silent now; the guide told us they are rung 
for Matins to call the faithful to worship, 
and the Angelus is rung each day; the large 
bells toll for an adult death and the small 
ones for a child. Here, too, besides the 
wall where the bells are strung is the 
favorite choice for the wedding ceremony 
when either bride or groom is not a Cath- 
olic and they cannot be married in the 
chapel. I paused in that chapel, with its 
ancient air, to thank God for the Lord 
Jesus Christ. Harriet SCHLOBOHM. 
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HAVE YOU ORDERED 
YOUR SUPPLIES FOR 1940? 


THE LESSON 
COMMENTARY 


FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


Our Annual Lesson Help on the International 
Uniform Lessons for 1940 


Edited by Charles P. Wiles and D. Burt Smith 


aid; in quantities 


Price, $1.75 a copy, pos 
delivery extra. 


of five or more, at $1.40, 


THE YEAR BOOK 


Price, 20 cents a copy; $1.50 a dozen; 25 or 
more at 10 cents a copy, delivery extra. 


THE CHURCH YEAR 
CALENDAR 


Price, 30c a copy; 25 for $5.25; 100 for $17.00. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228-1234 SPRUCE ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


tho 
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DETROIT LETTER 
By M. Luther Canup, D.D. 


“Extra! Extra! Strike settled, read all 
about it!” These words were welcomed 
by thousands as the newsboys hawked 
papers through almost every block of this 
city at 130 A. M., November 29. No one 
seemed to object to the past-midnight call 
or early morning hawking, because it was 
the long-wanted message. Only a few 
minutes before an industrial corporation 
in this city and the UAW-CIO had reached 
an agreement, thus bringing to an end a 
fifty-four-day-old dispute which had made 
idle more than 100,000 workers in the cor- 
poration’s plants and allied manufacturers 
of automobiles. It was the longest dispute 
in the history of the automotive industry. 
It was accompanied by bitterness on both 
sides of the issue, by heavy financial losses 
to both, and by privation, hunger and want 
on the part of labor. The corporation ap- 
proximated its loss in business at 
$105,000,000, and labor at $15,000,000 in 
loss of wages. 


Old Fashion Strikes Out 


What has all this to do with Chris- 
tianity? A dispute or strike or industrial 
upset that affects so great a number of 
bread-winners and homes soon affects 
business, the economic world, philanthropic 
institutions and the church itself. The 
tension was getting tight here in Detroit. 
Every stratum of society was being af- 
fected. Several wholesome experiences 
came out of the bitter struggle. They 
usually do. One is that labor will have to 
look to more sane and capable leadership 
in its future dealings with capital. An- 
other is that the day of the old-fashion 
strikes is past, that instead of carrying 
large printed signs in front of buildings, 
parading down the streets in large num- 
bers to the martial beat of drums, pulling 
men away from their respective jobs and 
massing them in public demonstrations 
and shouting at capital, “unfair to labor”; 
labor will have to keep its men at work 
while representatives of both labor and 
capital iron out grievances around the 
counsel table. 


Christ at the Head 


Christianity is intensely interested in 
maintaining a just relationship between 
capital and labor. It must minister to both. 
It has a message for both. Each depends 
upon the other; neither is dispensable un- 
der our present economic system. The 
function of the church is to teach the 
sacredness of occupation, the honor of ob- 
taining a livelihood, and the duty of cap- 
ital and labor is to practice both justice 
and fairness. The prevailing opinion here 
is that labor took a terrific “beating” in 
our recent prolonged dispute. Justice must 
find another way of entering human rela- 
tions, and right here is the avenue of serv- 
ice for the Holy Christian Church. Christ 
must sit at the head of all counsei tables. 
Capital may own some things, but it does 
not own a single man or woman. We are 
all stewards. 


Unique Thanksgiving Service 


Michigan is ordinarily a Republican state, 
but this year it accepted the change of 
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date for Thanksgiving Day made by a 
Democratic President and observed No- 
vember 23 as a day of state-wide thanks- 
giving. For thirty-eight years Jews and 
Gentiles have united in holding an inter- 
denominational Thanksgiving service here 
in Detroit, and this year again held such 
a union service at the auditorium of the 
Detroit Institute of Arts. Rabbi Leo M. 
Franklin presided; Presbyterian, Metho- 
dist, Baptist, Congregational, Evangelical, 
Unitarian-Universalist, Disciples and Epis- 
copal ministers participated. The Detroit 
Institute of Arts is located in the heart of 
the city. This service is intended to dem- 
onstrate liberality in divine worship and 
is supposed to be attended by the “upper- 
crust” in society and those inoculated by 
religious liberalism. Scripture lessons were 
read from both the Old and New Testa- 
ments. However, Christ and His saving 
sacrifice were saved in this liberalistic pro- 
gram by the Rev. Dr. Henry Hitt Crane, 
minister at the Central Methodist Church, 
when he delivered a strong and funda- 
mental sermon on “Inverted Thanksgiving.” 


Twins Born to Michigan 


Virginia or Ohio may be called the 
“Mother of Presidents,” but Michigan is 
going to put a stop to such proliferous pro- 
duction. In its one hundred years of his- 
tory Michigan has not sent a single man 
to the White House. However, she is ar- 
ranging to change matters in that respect 
also. The Republicans have elected every 
governor in the past century except three. 
and in presenting prospective candidates 
to the Republican party for president in 
1940 twins have been born to the grand old 
state. Senator Arthur E. Vandenberg, from 
Grand Rapids, is a favorite with Mich- 
iganders, and the populace is grooming 
him for the presidential race. Suddenly 
the Hon. Thomas E. Dewey, “racket buster,” 
New York City, but born at Owosso, Mich., 
throws his hat in the ring. Michigan feels 
that of her two favorite sons, one should 
grace the White House. However, the 
Democrats don’t feel that way. That’s why 
we have two strong political parties in 
this country and we will do well to keep 
them both. Both Michigan prospects come 
from splendid people, have good back- 
grounds, are intelligent, and possess lead- 
ership. Both come from Christian fam- 
ilies and are themselves governed by 
Christian principles. Regardless of who is 
elected president in 1940, Christian faith 
should be a big factor in his qualifications. 
Of the thirty-one presidents the United 
States has had, almost all of them have 
been adherents of the Christian religion. 
In that respect Michigan’s twins both 
qualify. 


Church Debt Refinanced 


Among the congregations in this city 
which have re-financed their church debts 
in recent years, none is perhaps more out- 
standing than Christ Church, one of our 
United Lutheran churches, the Rev. Wil- 
lard I. Hackenberg pastor. After an ex- 
tensive building program prior to the de- 
pression, the property was valued at 
$170,000, including lots. In 1931 a $75,000 
mortgage was placed against the property, 
considered a conservative loan at that time. 
However, through depression years which 
followed, very little was paid on the mort- 
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gage or interest. By May of this year the 
indebtedness had mounted $107,000. The 
mortgage company, desirous of making a 
re-adjustment of the debt comparable to 
the present valuation and ability of the 
congregation to pay, offered to reduce the 
mortgage to 40 per cent of the original loan 
of $75,000. The congregation voted to ac- 
cept the proposition, and now have an en- 
cumbrance of only $30,000 against their 
splendid property. This re-adjustment of 
the church’s indebtedness has brought 
fresh courage and a new impetus to the 
entire congregation. Mr. Hackenberg, who 
came to the parish in August 1938 and has 
inspired his people in this new program 
of liquidating the debt, is much liked by 
his people, and pastor and people are en- 
couraged in their new undertaking and the 
present outlook for growth in membership 
and spiritual development. Pastor Hacken- 
berg is a strong pulpit preacher. This at- 
tribute fits in admirably with this churchly 
edifice, located in the heart of metropolitan 
Detroit. The Michigan Synod will hold its 
annual convention in Christ Church in 
1940 in which it was organized twenty 
years ago. 


Mr. Knudsen’s Recent Gift 


While members of the Missouri Synod 
in New York and Adjacent States are re- 
joicing in the magnificent gift by Major 
Bowes, the well-known radio impressario, 
of his beautiful Westchester County estate 
for a spiritual and intellectual retreat for 
Lutheran clergy and laity, members of 
that synod in Detroit and environs are 
happy over the completion of a new chapel 
and educational building at the Evangelical 
Lutheran Institute for the Deaf in this city. 
The commodious building, costing $100,000, 
was made possible through the gift of 
$60,000 from Mr. and Mrs. William S. 
Knudsen, Mr. Knudsen being president of 
the General Motors Corporation. The gift 
was made last March, upon the sixtieth 
birthday of Mr. Knudsen and named, 
“The Clara Elizabeth Knudsen Chapel and 
Educational Building,” in honor of Mrs. 
Knudsen. The new structure connects two 
previously erected and gives this unique 
institution buildings costing $300,000. The 
school for the deaf is in charge of Mr. J. A. 
Klein, and has a teaching staff of ten. 
There are ninety-one pupils enrolled, and 
they come from all parts of the United 
States, one being recently enrolled from 
California. The children come from both 
Protestant and Roman Catholic homes. 
They are taken through the eighth grade 
in instruction, given systematic religious 
teaching, and are confirmed before leaving 
the school. Parents must agree to this 
regulation upon entering the pupil. The 
Evangelical Lutheran Institute is the only 
Protestant school for the deaf in America. 
It is receiving favorable recognition among 
educators far and wide. The Missouri 
Synod ean rightly feel proud of it, as can 
Detroiters in general. 


This and That 


The deer-hunting season closed Decem- 
ber 1. Fewer deer and more men were 
killed than in former years. 

Detroit is fast getting on its feet after a 
terrific industrial upheaval in the form of 
a fifty-four-day shutdown in one of the 
auto company’s plants. If you want to 
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take a post-graduate course in industrial 
relations or economic conditions among 
plant workers, Detroit is a good place to 
enroll. 

At a recent election, the electorate oi 
this city voted out Mr. Richard Reading 
a Protestant, as mayor and voted in Mr. 
Edward J. Jeffries, a Roman Catholic. The 
religious issue was not raised, nor should 
it be. 

The Foreign Mission Board of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church held its one hun- 
dred twenty-first annual session here in 
Detroit this week. A resolution was passed 
calling upon President Roosevelt to appoint 
former President Herbert Hoover head of 
a peace commission in an attempt to avert 
further spread of war in Europe. 


THE OLD VENANGO TRAIL 
By the Rev. L. W. Rupp 


Tue First Church of Butler, Pa., like all 
beautiful churches which have gathered 
associations over some years, has endeared 
itself to many people. It is beautiful in 
design and from the happenings within it, 
as well as by the hallowing influences of 
those who have worshiped within it, and 
ministered in its chancel. 


Advent Eve 


On Advent Eve, 1939, a congregation of 
about four hundred witnessed the installa- 
tion by the Rev. Dr. Henry H. Bagger, 
president of the Pittsburgh Synod, of the 
first officers to serve the Luther League of 
the Pittsburgh Synod of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church. Those thus installed 
were: Carl P. Beisecker, president; Miss 
Louise Snyder, secretary; Miss Janet 
Anthony, assistant secretary; William Mull, 
statistician; Car] Lindquist, treasurer. 

It was dusk as this organization con- 
vention came to this impressive ceremony. 
A gloomy day, heavy with rain, had drawn 
sullen curtains over the sky. Within the 
shelter of First Church’s stone walls the 
lights were bright, and the exquisite fur- 
nishings of the sanctuary were something 
of a peaceful benediction in. themselves. 
Through the afternoon there had been 
mention of contrasts between youth in 
America and youth elsewhere, until the 
gathering darkness all about seemed sym- 
bolic, and the glow both of bright lights 
and hopeful hearts within God’s house 
took on the hope of divine opportunities 
for our own young people in our own 
chosen land. 


A Significant Program 

The program was in itself not very 
elaborate. It occupied but the afternoon 
and early evening, closing with a Fellow- 
ship “dinnerette.” It began with a Friendly 
Hymn Sing of a half hour, followed by 
devotional service with brief address by 
Pastor Oscar W. Carlson of the host church. 
Then came the business of the afternoon, 
in charge of the Committee on Young Peo- 
ple’s Work of the Pittsburgh Synod. The 
chairman of the committee, Pastor Wil- 
liam B,. Claney, introduced Pastor George 
J. Baisler, who was convention chairman. 
Another member of the committee, Pastor 
William C. Hankey. acted as secretary. 
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Thus directed, the convention heard the 
report of a nominating committee, Miss 
Hazel Nannah, chairman; voted for officers; 
considered and adopted a constitution that 
had been prepared by the Committee on 
Young People’s Work; and made applica- 
tion for membership in the Luther League 
of America. The executive secretary of the 
national society, Dr. Paul M. Kinports, 
brought greetings. Dr. Bagger, as president 
of synod, delivered the convention ad- 
dress, emphasizing in it the ideals that are 
now achieved as the young people, follow- 
ing in the footsteps of the Brotherhood 
and the Women’s Missionary Society, have 
conformed their organization to that of 
synods and conferences. 


Looking Forward 


It is not well to indulge in prophecy nor 
to count on the future. Shortly the fiftieth 
year for the Luther League of America 
will come; First Church, Pittsburgh, was 
the scene of that organization. Perhaps 
the anniversary may take on added sig- 
nificance through the strengthening of the 
organization in the Pittsburgh territory to- 
day through the Butler convention. There 
is a sense of satisfaction that the young 
people came out in such numbers to this 
convention, and that such thoughtful dis- 
cussion from the floor was shown through 
the business of the afternoon. It augurs 
well for us that such an auspicious begin- 
ning has been made. 


“Star of Bethlehem” 


We were just about to mail this letter 
when the telephone brought the invitation 
of Dr. and Mrs. Robert W. Doty of Grace 
Church, Butler, for our parsonage family 
to join them in their car on December 4, 
to attend the meeting of the Pittsburgh 
Ministerial Union at the Buhl Planetarium. 
A very brief comment can thus be added, 
following a most unusual and profitable 


* experience. 


For its program the Ministerial Union 
visited the planetarium for the Christmas 
program, “Star of Bethlehem,” which is 
being given through the Christmas season. 
In addition to a lecture on the aspect of 
the heavens and the positions of the stars 
at the time of the birth of our Lord, the 
program included special music, singing 
of Christmas carols by costumed choristers, 
and a very beautiful manger scene. 

The planetarium, but recently completed 
and opened, is the most recent gift of the 
Buhl Foundation. Henry Buhl, a Butler 
County product, one of the partners in the 
Boggs and Buhl Department Store on the 
North Side (old Allegheny City), left his 
estate, including the store, in the form of 
a foundation directed by a board of man- 
agers who have wide powers of control and 
investment. The planetarium stands on the 
old Allegheny City Hall site, facing across 
an open square the buildings in which the 
partners conducted their business, a busi- 
ness which would seem to be prosperous 
to this day. The store was visited after the 
program at the planetarium, lunch was 
eaten in the restaurant, and a tour of sev- 
eral of the departments was made. The 
Buhl Foundation is interesting from many 
viewpoints. The money invested in it came 
from a normal business enterprise, and is 
the fruit of a careful business career. The 
fund itself has been so planned as to per- 
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mit a calm exercise of judgment on the 
part of the managers who are not too 
tightly bound by expressed conditions other 
than a general statement of desire to serve 
the community in which the firm of Boggs 
and Buhl enjoyed a prosperous business 
career. The planetarium contains much 
more than the Theatre of the Stars. It is 
also an Institute of Popular Science, con- 
taining among other attractions materials 
relating to the late John A. Brashear, 
famed telescope maker; the notebook of 
the first Pittsburgh lecturer in astronomy, 
the Rev. John Taylor, made in 1801; and 
certain materials relating to the Allegheny 
Observatory, made famous by the work of 
Samuel Pierpont Langley and James E. 
Keeler. 


PEACE 
By Pearl Lange Schuler, Kansas City, Mo. 


I stoop beneath the canopy of night, 


Beheld a world submerged in deep 
despair, 
That called upon the God of Love to 
share 
The burdens that result from ruthless 
might. 


Inspired by Purity of spotless white 
I bowed my head in attitude of prayer 
And let my thoughts ascend the golden 
stair 
To seek the throne of Justice, Truth and 
Right. 


T heard a still, small voice within my heart, 
A murmur from the shores of other 
lands, 
The echo of a shadowed caravan. 
From arrogance the nations must depart, 
Performing tasks of love with willing 
hands 
Then Peace shall crown the brother— 
hood of man. 


THE BOOK DIVINE 
By G. Luther Weibel, Trenton, N. J. 


THE Bible is the book divine; 
Believe it, friend, and make it thine; 
And shun thou every evil way; 
*Twill turn thy darkness into day. 


Its promises are very sure; 

Keep thou its precepts and be pure; 
Twill keep thee safely on the road, 
And help thee bear the heavy load. 


Believe that God Who talks with thee 
Hath loved mankind eternally. 

Believe that Christ can cleanse the soul, 
And make thy guilty conscience whole. 


Salvation thou canst find alone 
In Christ, Who did for sin atone; 
For thee He did a place prepare 
To dwell with Him forever there. 


Then come, my friend, believe in Him; 
Forsake the ways of death and sin; 

And when thy days on earth are done 
Sweet rest and peace will surely come- 


Then Christ Himself will welcome thee; 
The land of glory thou shalt see; 

No sin nor sorrow will there be; 

But joy and bliss eternally. 
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QUEEN CITY GLEANINGS 
By the Rev. Anson W. Lindenmuth, Ph.D. 


CuRISTMAS ‘is near and so is New Year— 
two important festival days of the Chris- 
tian Church; Christmas, commemorating 
the birth of Jesus, the world’s Saviour, and 
New Year, His circumcision, His subjec- 
tion to the law, and His christening, Jesus, 
“He shall save His people from their sins.” 
This subjection and His name supply the 
watchword for the New Year. 

Allentown, Pa., “The Queen City of the 
Lehigh Valley,” is already displaying the 
colorful decorations of the season. Not 
only has “Santa come to town,” and is 
holding reception hours with the children, 
and greeting their parents and adults as 
well, but the streetfarer as well as the 
citizens as they pass by the monument on 
the center square are reminded of the spir- 
itual significance of the nearness of these 
important days. There in the trims em- 
ployed in the Christmas decorations one 
will behold the manger scene on the night 
when the Christ-child was born, the scene 
of the shepherds who received the heavenly 
vision and announcement of His birth and 
became His first heralds, and the scene of 
the Magi beholding “His star in the east,” 
the star out of Jacob. These scenes have 
become the attraction of many, far and 
near, who journey hither to see them. We 
pray that as all behold these scenes there 
may be awakened in their hearts a deeper 
conviction of the world’s need of the 
Saviour to save it from its sins, and a 
more active and living faith—a faith that 
will lead them to share themselves and 
theirs in bringing “Christ to the world and 
the world to Christ.” 


Anniversaries 


During recent months several of the 
older congregations of the Allentown Con- 
ference and this vicinity celebrated the 
anniversary of their founding. Our con- 
gregation at Egypt, Pa., the Rev. Waldemar 
E. G. Buch pastor, celebrated its one hun- 
dred eightieth anniversary, and St. John’s, 
Mickleys, Pa., the Rev. Harvey T. Sell pas- 
tor, its ninetieth anniversary with appro- 
priate and special services. 


The Good Shepherd Home 


Allentown, Pa., broke ground for an ad- 
dition to the Old People’s Building, corner 
of Fifth and St. John’s Streets, with spe- 
cial services. This addition is progressing 
rapidly, and it is anticipated that it will 
be ready for occupancy by spring of next 
year. The building will provide for twenty- 
six additional old folks, and an auditorium 
with a seating capacity of three hundred, 
and facilities for serving meals to large 
groups on special occasions. The estimated 
cost of the addition is $75,000. Aprox- 
imately half of the cost is in sight. Here 
is a very worthy project of our United 
Lutheran Church which should commend 
itself to the people of our whole Church. 
What better gift can any individual or 
congregation make to our Lord, the great 
Head of our Church, than by contributing 
to this project? Why not put it on your 
list of Christmas gifts? As it will be giving 
to the needy, it will also be giving to our 
Lord, Who says, “Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto one of the least of these my 
brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 
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Dedicatory Services 


St. John’s Church, Allentown, Pa., the 
Rev. William C. Schaeffer, D.D., pastor, is 
just concluding its extended dedicatory 
services with an organ recital by their or- 
ganist, Dr. Homer Nearing. This congre- 
gation was host to the Lutherans of the 
city and vicinity on Reformation Day eve- 
ning when services sponsored by the Lu- 
theran Pastoral Association of Allentown 
and Vicinity were held in their church. 
The service was attended by some 1,200 
persons. Theodore G. Tappert, D.D., pro- 
fessor of Church History at the Lutheran 
Theological Seminary, Mt. Airy, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., was the speaker. St. John’s was 
also host to the forty-fourth annual con- 
vention of the Women’s Missionary Society 
of the Allentown Conference. 


Luther League Convention 


St. Stephen’s congregation and Luther 
League, the Rev. Anson W. Lindenmuth, 
Ph.D., pastor, was host to the forty-fourth 
annual convention of the Allentown Dis- 
trict Luther League, the Rev. Edward G. 
Schmickel, IL, president. The convention 
was exceptionally well attended. This was 
the last convention of the District League 
as it will be observed by the Allentown 
Conference Luther League January 1, 1940. 
The Rev. M. LeRoy Wuchter, president of 
the Reading Conference, and pastor of the 
Church of the Atonement, Wyomissing, Pa., 
was the speaker at the evening and closing 
session. His subject was, “The Other Man.” 

St. Stephen’s congregation is making ex- 
tensive preparations to celebrate the silver 
anniversary of its present and third pas- 
tor from December 3 to 10 inclusive. 


The Rehrig Lectures 


on “Christian Evidences” given annually 
at Muhlenberg College through the gift 
of Dr. and Mrs. Rehrig, the former an 
alumnus of the college, were delivered 
this year by Oscar F. Blackwelder, D.D., 
pastor of the Lutheran Church of the 
Reformation, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Blackwelder chose as the theme of 
this series of four lectures, “Jesus and the 
Modern Youth.” This theme he discussed 
under the following sub-divisions: “What 
Is Man Worth?” “How to Develop Moral 
Judgment”; “Christian Youth and the 
Democratic Spirit’; and “When a Man 
Comes to Himself.” 

Your scribe wishes all the readers of 
Tue LuTHERAN a Merry Christmas and a 
Prosperous New Year, and prays that the 
Spirit of Christ, the Spirit of peace and 
good will among men, may fill the hearts 
of all mankind so that the New Year may 
usher in a world peace. 


ON THE WING 
By Milton J. Bieber, D.D. 


Wasuincron, D. C., is the center of the 
world—not only politically, but it is be- 
coming so educationally and musically. 
Some of you may be fortunate enough to 
hear Washington’s famous National Sym- 
phony Orchestra on one of its four tours 
this year. It left the Capital City Decem- 
ber 4 in three coaches and will give con- 
certs in eleven New York and New Eng- 
land cities, beginning in Syracuse, N. Y. 
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After completing the circle it will wind 
up in Binghamton, N. Y. Fifty cities will 
be visited in its four tours, besides the 
thirty-five concerts which the Washington 
audiences will be privileged to hear. Dr. 
Hans Kindler is the nationally famous 
director. 


Golden Jubilee 


There was much rejoicing in St. Mark’s 
Church, Washington, D. C., among its 
members and friends during the week of 
November 5-12 when with pride they 
looked back half a century since their 
beloved church first drew breath. St. 
Mark’s stands eighth in age among the 
twelve U. L. C. A. churches in Washington. 
It began in June 1889, but its church school 
is two years older. For ten years the con- 
gregation worshiped in halls; and therefore 
greatly rejoiced in the dedication of its 
first church building in 1899. Five years 
afterwards this building was destroyed by 
fire, and the present building was ded- 
icated in 1905. 


Six pastors, all prominent, have served - 


this congregation: Dr. W. H. Gotwald (de- 
ceased), Dr. J. C. Bowers, Dr. W. A. Wade, 
the Rev. J. B. Rupley, Dr. H. D. Hayes, 
and the Rev. J. Luther Frantz, who is 
serving his second pastorate among his 
devoted and beloved people. 

The congregation numbers 282 baptized, 
183 confirmed, and 125 communing mem- 
bers. The church school has 130 on its 
roll. The church and parsonage are valued 
at $60,000. The congregation pays its ap- 
portionment in excess. 

Pastor Frantz is a native of Salem, Va.; 
a graduate of Roanoke College, 1895; Get- 
tysburg Seminary, 1898. He served St. 
Luke’s, Baltimore, 1895-1900; St. Mark’s, 
1902-1912; Knoxville, Tenn., 1912-1916; 
Myersdale, Pa., 1916-1931; and was re- 
called to St. Mark’s in 1933. In 1917 he 
married Miss Beulah Eckel of Knoxville. 


The Lutheran Ministerial 
Association 

of Washington and Vicinity, composed of 
all the Lutheran ministers except Mis- 
souri, held its monthly meeting in the 
Georgetown Lutheran: Church, the oldest 
Lutheran church in Washington (1760) 
November 6. A comprehensive paper on 
“Pastoral Counseling,” by the Rev. Harold 
Mumper, pastor of Keller Memorial 
Church, was well received and elicited a 
lively discussion. Some of the subjects for 
discussion are: “Early Christianity and Its 
Influence,” “The Junior Church,” “The 
Indebtedness of Canterbury to Witten- 
berg,” “Learning to Live with Others,” 
“Is There a Protestant Ethic?” “To What 
Extent Can the Swedish Church Be the 
Bridge of Protestantism?” The Rev. G. E. 
Goetz of Zion Church is the president, and 
the Rev. R. W. Lowe, Reformation’s as- 
sistant pastor, the secretary-treasurer. 


Recently we were privileged to hear the 
Rev. Dr. Frederick Coleman of Rajah- 
mundry, India, missionary on furlough, in 
Atonement Church, the Rev. H. E. Snyder 
pastor. Dr. Coleman, barefooted and com- 
pletely attired in .white India garments, 
presented the manners and customs of the 
Asiatic Indians in a most interesting light. 


Our congregation in Silver Spring united 
with the children of the Lutheran churches 
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of Washington, Sunday, November 3, at 3.00 
P. M., in the Church of the Reformation, 
Dr. O. F. Blackwelder pastor, in the cele- 
bration of the Festival of the Reformation. 
This beautiful service was sponsored by 
the Lutheran Ministerial Association and 
the Washington Missionary Union. A 
steady downpour of rain all day could not 
prevent a large attendance nor dampen 
the spirit of the worshipers. A fine pro- 
gram was rendered by the children; and 
the Rev. George Grevenaw, Arlington, Va. 
(American Lutheran Church), interested 
the children in the “Story of Martin 
Luther.” 


At the Thank Offering Service of the 
Women’s Missionary Society in St. Paul’s 
Church, Henry W. Snyder, D.D., pastor, it 
was a great treat to listen to Mrs. A. R. 
Wentz of Gettysburg, Pa., speak of her 
visit to our mission fields in Asia; and 
about the Madras Conference, to which 
conference Dr. A. R. Wentz was a delegate. 


It is always an inspiration to mingle 
with Luther Leaguers. We again had that 
privilege when we were invited to the 
annual banquet of the Washington District 
Luther League in Atonement Church No- 
vember 15. Everybody at this large gath- 
ering was in joyful mood, and the Rev. 
L. R. Tabor, First Lutheran Church, Bal- 
timore, gave an illuminating address on 
“The ’40 Model.” The district has an am- 
bitious program mapped out for the entire 
year. 


The Washington Area 


of the universities and colleges contributed 
its Lutheran student elite to the fourth 
annual Lutheran Student Conference held 
on the American University campus De- 
cember 2, ending in a delightful dinner in 
the college dining hall at which Chan- 
cellor Joseph M. M. Gray was the guest 
speaker, Dr. Gray spoke impressively on 
Luther’s contribution to world, civil and 
religious liberty. 

The theme of the conference was “Chris- 
tianity in Action.” There were discussion 
groups under student leadership on “Con- 
tribution of Christianity to Social Prob- 
lems.” A symposium on “Contribution of 
a Christian Philosophy” to the field of lit- 
erature, art and science was led by Drs. 
L. I. Highby, W. Hutchins, C. G. Eichlin, 
respectively, professors at the University 
of Maryland. Dr. Mary E. Markley spoke 
in her customary clear and positive man- 
ner on “The Lutheran Student Associa- 
tion of America” and also touched on “The 
World Student Christian Federation.” 

The next meeting of the association will 
be held at Muhlenberg College February 
23-25, 1940. 


MIDWEST MISCELLANIES 
By Dr. Martin Schroeder 


Tue return of many one-time con- 
firmands, members and friends, together 
with former pastors marked the third, 
final and principal event in the observa- 
tion of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding of St. Paul’s Church near Diller, 
Nebraska. Pastor Lorin J. Wolff had seen 
to it that all special groups of his congre- 
gation would have their own celebration 
in remembrance of what their grandparents 
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of fifty years ago accomplished in building 
this rural community. The jubilee year 
was opened with a banquet sponsored by 
the Luther League in April. In June, 
Children’s Day was turned into a com- 
munity affair in the city park, and now 
on the organization day proper the entire 
congregation joined in a day of praise and 
thanksgiving. Sermons and addresses were 
delivered by the former pastors: H. A. 
Teckhaus, Otoe, Nebr.; G. F. R. Duhrkop, 
Blue Hill, Nebr.; Otto Bergfelder, Hast- 
ings, Nebr.; and H. J. Diekhoff, Ohiowa, 
Nebr. The president of Midwest Synod, 
Dr. F. W. Nolte, Westboro, Mo., gave to 
the celebration additional color through his 
presence. Regarding the history of the 
church Pastor Wolff writes: 

“The past fifty years of this congrega- 
tion have been similar to the experiences 
of other small country churches, only a 
little more difficult than most of them. 
It may be indicated through the fact that 
seventeen pastors have come and gone 
during that period, not to speak of some 
long and painful vacancies. Difficulties like 
small membership, the change from the 
use of the German to the English language, 
securing lay leadership, together with 
crop failures and the economic insecurity 
of farmers in general, all these and some 
other obstacles made it not always easy 
for either pastor or people to continue the 
work. However, the will to carry on the 
pioneers’ dream persisted, to be to the com- 


_ munity a Zion, the city of our God. Not 


by man’s wisdom, lest anyone should boast, 


‘but by the leading of the Spirit of God. 


The contributions of this church in terms 
of apportionment are not very large. But 
can we always measure the importance 
and influence of small rural congregations 
by the number of dollars to make the Gos- 
pel effective?” So far the pastor’s report. 


Pastor Specially Qualified 

For the present spiritual prosperity in 
St. Paul’s Church much credit must be 
given to the pastor, who made the cele- 
bration possible. Mr. Wolff has a back- 
ground which qualifies him for this spe- 
cial work. Born a son of the soil, grand- 
son of Midwest Synod’s founder and first 
president, graduate of Midland College 
and Martin Luther Seminary, with ad- 
vanced work in residence at Northwestern 
Seminary and a master’s degree from that 
institution, a member of important syn- 
odical committees, he is well prepared to 
look upon rural work as a field of a spe- 
cial call and of vital importance. To hin, 
hard work in the country is not simply a 
bad situation from which to flee with the 
first opportunity that comes along. Since 
his ordination in 1934, he has been serving 
St. Paul’s, thus making it the longest pas- 
torate in the history of this congregation. 

A few lines from a theme of a freshman 
girl in college, writing on the assignment, 
“The Most Impressive Occasion of My 
Life,” may help to illustrate what. this 
church and pastor mean to the community. 
After describing the festive appearance of 
the church on her confirmation day, the 
interest of friends and relatives and the 
act of confirmation itself, she concludes, 
“Having attended many large churches 
and cathedrals since the day of my con- 
firmation, none seem so dear to me or 
arouse any sentiment like that small church 
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at home. .. . Nothing, no matter where I 
will be or what I will do, can ever take 
from me those sacred moments in that 
obscure church at home.” Any pastor who 
in such unsolicited way learns that he has 
been instrumental in the most sacred of 
life’s moments of this and other youths 
of our country, knows that his labor is 
not in vain, though accomplished in 
obscurity. 


$100,000 Campaign for Tabitha 


The $100,000 campaign for a new ad- 
ministration building and chapel for 
Tabitha Orphanage and Home for the Aged 
at Lincoln, Nebr., is under way. At a 
meeting in which committees of six sup- 
porting synods and representatives of the 
Lincoln Chamber of Commerce par- 
ticipated, detailed plans were worked out. 
It is largely left to local congregations to 
select their own plan of several suggested 
in which to co-operate with the home in 
the raising of the fund. The collection 
program is expected to be in full swing by 
the end of January. 


The Northern and Southern Nebraska 
Districts of the Missouri Synod have re- 
solved to build a chapel for student work 
at the University of Nebraska in Lincoln. 


The mission festival of Friedens Church, 
Lincoln, Nebr., resulted again this year in 
breaking previous records in missionary 
offering, $676 being the total. The mes- 
sages that day were brought by the super- 
intendent of Tabitha Home, Dr. M. A. 
Ritzen; the Rev. F. W. Korbitz, Creston, 
Nebr., and the Rev. E. Thomas of Gretna, 
Nebr. Dr. M. Koolen, pastor of Friedens, 
and a former missionary himself, has spe- 
cial missionary programs once a month 
in each of his auxiliaries. The official state 
Luther League publication commented re- 
cently on his work, “Friedens is always 
at the top of the list when it comes to 
paying its missionary objective, as well 
as in all other lines,” which in effect is a 
heavy let-down for the would-be’s. 


St. Peter’s Church, Creston, Nebr., is a 
scene of much activity. October 5 a church 
councilmen’s conference was held with 
the largest attendance of any of the ten 
similar gatherings in Nebraska. Effective 
publicity and invitations brought out sixty 
councilmen, twelve pastors and fourteen 
visitors. A luncheon preceded the meet- 
ing. . . . October 22 the Second District 
of the Nebraska Luther League held a 
devotional rally at St. Peter’s with the 
president of the Nebraska State Luther 
League, Mr. Maurice Dasenbrock, as the 
principal speaker. . . . During the first 
part of November Pastor Korbitz con- 
ducted a week of evangelistic meetings, 
consisting of addresses on “God Said,” re- 
ferring to creation, the Scriptures, King- 
dom of God and Christian discipleship. 
Members of his auxiliaries had formed 
committees who helped in bringing out 
large numbers of listeners, daily increas- 
ing as the work progressed. A discussion 
period on the catechism concluded each 
meeting. This evangelistic week was the 
climax of two months’ preparation. . 
The junior confirmation class in this rural 
congregation numbers twenty-five, not 
counting eight who take the first year’s 
work. 
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Personal 

President Fred C. Wiegman of Midland 
College, Fremont, Nebr., has received the 
distinguished service award of the Nebraska 
City Rotary Club for 1939. The citation 
reads, “Good and faithful servant of 
church, school and community.” Governor 
R. L. Cochran of Nebraska, Chancellor C. S. 
Boucher of the University of Nebraska, 
President W. M. Jeffers of the Union Pacific 
Railroad, and Dr. W. H. Traub, pastor of 
Kountz Memorial Church, Omaha, were 
the speakers. President Wiegman gave an 
address on “Religion in a Democracy.” 


The Rev. H. A. Teckhause on November 
26 entered upon his new duties as pastor 
of St. John’s Church, Otoe, Nebr. 


Pastor H. J. Diekhoff of Ohiowa, Nebr., 
in co-operation with Pastor F. W. Korbitz 
of Creston, Nebr., is making efforts to or- 
ganize Midwest Synod brotherhoods into 
a synodical group. 


The Rev. and Mrs. E. Wendt of St. John’s 
Church, northeast of Scribner, Nebr., were 
guests of honor at a reception given in 
their behalf by their members and neigh- 
boring pastors. Speakers for the occasion 
were Pastors J. Schrader of Yutan, Nebr.; 
-J. Marxen of Columbus, Nebr.; and Hugo 
Welchert, Jr., of Hooper, Nebr. A garden 
party held the people together after the 
devotionals till late in the evening. As a 
tangible. sign of the affection which has 


bound Pastor and Mrs. Wendt to their — 


congregation during the past twenty years, 
a valuable gift for the household was pre- 
-sented. 


The Women’s Missionary Society of St. 
Peter’s Church, Creston, Nebr., have ex- 
tended an invitation to the synodical or- 
Zanization to hold the 1940 state conven- 
tion in their midst. 


Midland College’s a cappella choir will 
sing a Christmas concert in the Union Sta- 
tion at Omaha for the second consecutive 
-year. An hour’s program will be sung 
under the direction of Prof. Oscar Lyders, 
head of the school of fine arts. Two radio 
stations, KOIL and KOWH, will carry the 
sacred music to Iowa and Nebraska 
listeners. 


CANAL ZONE NEWS 


By Donald Clare, Pastor of Gatun Union 
Church, Panama Canal Zone 


SEVEN months ago I left my congenial 
sassociations, my friends in Baltimore, Md., 
-and embarked on the S. S. Cristobal for 
a 2,000-mile journey to the port of Cris- 
tobal, Canal Zone, en route to the Gatun 
Union Church. Practically all of the pas- 
sengers were Canal Zone residents, so I 
had an initiation into certain features of 
tropical life before arriving at latitude nine 
degrees north. When the ship docked, a 
large group awaited the arrival of the new 
minister. One lusty voice boomed forth, 
“Is Donald Clare on board?” Whereupon 
I waved a hand, and all eyes. were focused 
on him whom they had selected “sight 
unseen.” Even the many palm branches 
seemed to be waving a welcome, so there 
was no marked lonesomeness at that time 
—nor has there been since. 

Here in Gatun we have about one hun- 
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dred fifty families, with a population close 
to five hundred. What with electric stoves, 
electric refrigerators, concrete highways, 
commodious quarters (most of them com- 
paratively new), up-to-date schools, a 
clubhouse with nightly movies. a modern 
gymnasium, an automobile for every fam- 
ily, a commissary which sells groceries 
and clothing and’ other necessities at 
“States’” prices, a dispensary for free med- 
ical treatment, and other material con- 
veniences, we are a highly privileged com- 
munity. Five other communities on the 
Isthmus are similarly equipped with the 
things of this world. Oh yes, to be sure, 
it is a bit warm at times, but never the 
oppressive heat of mid-summer in Balti- 
more. The average temperature is just 
about seventy-five degrees, with comfort- 
able nights. 

The Canal Zone is blessed with many 
active and consecrated Christian workers. 
A larger proportion of the membership of 
the churches takes part in the program of 
the church than in many communities up 
North. Many non-members contribute 
much to the effective functioning of the 
local congregations. The Sunday school of 
the Gatun Union Church has about 90 per 
cent of the eligible children from the ages 
of three to eighteen enrolled. Other or- 
ganizations receive the support of the 
populace. 

My personal impression of Gatun and 
the Canal Zone is generally favorable. 
Some factors do interfere with the re- 
ligious interest and vitality of the people. 
The shifts on the locks, the separation 
from home and loved ones; the mental 
and moral laziness induced by the tropical 
climate, the military environment, the 
atmosphere of the terminal cities of Colon 
and Panama, and other elements all have 
their effect on the souls of the Zonites. 
But the future, as well as the present, 
holds much promise. By God’s power we 
expect to grow in strength as a congrega- 
tion and as a community.—St. Mark’s Bul- 
letin, Baltimore, Md. 


AUTHORS INVITED 


Tue American Sunday School Union, 
1816 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., is in 
the market for a book manuscript which 
will be a worthy successor to its previous 
best seller, “Silver Trumpet.” This is not 
a contest. A succession of titles will be 
added to this line when manuscripts of 
the type and quality desired have been 
received. For each manuscript accepted 
the “American Sunday School Union will 
pay $1,000 outright, plus five per cent roy- 
alty on sales above two thousand copies. 

To be acceptable the manuscript must 
be a novel above 60,000 words in length. 
It should champion the ideals of Christian 
living as set forth by Jesus Christ in the 
New. Testament. This should be done, how- 
ever, in accord with the American Sun- 
day School Union’s long established prin- 
ciple of confining itself to the clearly de- 
fined teachings of the Bible which are ac- 
cepted by all evangelical Christians. Re- 
ligious arguments and theological discus- 
sions are taboo, and objectives must be 
achieved by convincing action rather than 
by didactic teaching. 
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OKLAHOMA CONGREGA- 
TIONS UNITED 


Independent Congregation and Newton H. 
Royer, D.D., Return to First Church 


THE reinstatement of Newton H. Royer, 
D.D., of the Synod of Kansas and Adjacent 
States, a few weeks ago brought about the 
closing of an independent Lutheran con- 
gregation in Oklahoma City, Okla., and 
made possible the reception of eighty-four 
members into First Lutheran Church of 
that city at the Advent Communion Service. 

Dr. Royer served First Church from 1909 
to 1931, when a group of the local mem- 
bers formed the independent congregation. 
During his pastorate the present beautiful 
edifice was erected and the congregation 
experienced its most prosperous develop- 
ment. Dr. Royer was not only one of the 
outstanding pastors of the synod but for 
many years held the leading position among 
the clergymen of Oklahoma City. Il] health 
and the loss of sight caused him to abandon 
his efforts in the independent congregation 
and return to the mother congregation. 

The reception of eighty-four members 
into First Church made new history for 
the congregation and brought the baptized 
total to 532. Oklahoma City marks the 
southern extremity of the synod and is 
not only in non-Lutheran territory but is 
isolated, being 125 miles from the nearest 
U..L. C. A. contact. 

The Rev. F. H. Bloch has been serving 


’ as pastor of the congregation for the past 


eighteen months and C. N. Swihart, D.D., 
who served the congregation ad interim, 
has retired and now makes his home in 
Oklahoma City. Last January he was made 
pastor emeritus of the congregation. These 
three pastors bridge a continuous arc of 
thirty years of missionary endeavor in a 
strong Baptist community. First Lutheran 
Church boasts of being the only congre- 
gation in the synod that is honored with 
the regular attendance of three former 
pastors and their families. 

Great strides have been made in the de- 
velopment of Lutheranism in Oklahoma 
City during the past months. During the 
past year the Sunday school attendance 
has doubled and the church attendance has 
increased 40 per cent. This congregation 
now has the first layman ever to become 
a member of the Lutheran Laymen’s Move- 
ment from Oklahoma, and for the first time 
in years the congregation has over-sub- 
scribed its benevolence budget. From an 
appalling scarcity of children it has de- 
veloped into a children’s church with a 
thriving Boy Scout Troop and an excellent 
Children’s Choir. 

The Children of the Church program was 
opened before the ink on the material was 
fully dried, and now these children meet 
twice a month and the reports are among 
the top in the synod. First Lutheran 
Church is the most beautiful edifice on the 
main street of Oklahoma City, where they 
tell us more people attend service on the 
Lord’s Day than on any other street in 
America. Rapidly this congregation is 
forging to the front, and this act of Chris- 
tian forgiveness and brotherly love has 
been an example of Christlikeness to the 
people of this community. Thus opens a 
new chapter in the history of Lutheranism 
in the Oil Capital of the world. 
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A CENTENNIAL 


Elizabethtown Sunday School Observes 
One Hundredth Anniversary 


Tue one hundredth anniversary of the 
Sunday school of Christ Church, Elizabeth- 
town, Pa., was observed with special serv- 
ices November 5-29. The opening service 
was in the nature of Rally Day in the Sun- 
day school and church, with an address 
and sermon by Paul M. Kinports, D.D., 
executive secretary of the Luther League 
of America. Two speakers on following 
Sundays were Prof. Russell D. Snyder, 
D.D., of the Philadelphia Theological Sem- 


inary, and E. P. Pfatteicher, D.D., pres-- 


ident of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania. 

November 16 a social gathering of the 
congregation and Sunday school featured 
a motion picture, “From Muhlenberg to 
Muhlenberg,” with greetings by Dr. H. C. 
Fry of Shiremanstown, Pa., president of 
the Lancaster Conference. November 24 
a Superintendents’ Service was held with 
addresses by visiting superintendents and 
pastors and special music, and the evening 
of the twenty-ninth a pageant was pre- 
sented depicting the work and growth of 
the school. 

The pastor of this congregation is the 
Rev. Frank Croman, and the superintend- 
ent of the Sunday school, Mr. Albert K. 
Garman. 

From the brief history of the congrega- 
tion printed in the bulletin issued for the 
celebration we find that the Sunday school 
is the oldest organization of Christ con- 
gregation, and was effected May 19, 1839, 
and that it is also the oldest school in the 
community. The first superintendent was 
D. Dobler, M.D., “one of Elizabethtown’s 
best citizens of that day.” He served for 
nearly a score of years. The need of a 
Sunday school was evidently keenly felt, 
for the second Sunday the scholars num- 
bered one hundred. For several years the 
sessions were held in the church, but in 
1842 the first chapel was erected. 

Up to 1900 there was only a slight in- 
crease in the membership, but since that 
time it has steadily increased until today 
it numbers 414. From the beginning the 
school supplied funds necessary for the 
erection of the several chapels, their en- 
largement and maintenance. The present 
chapel was dedicated in October 1903, and 
in 1933 underwent extensive renovation 
to make it suitable for efficient conduct of 
its work. The school has always worked 
hand in hand with the congregation, ren- 
dering assistance materially and otherwise 
wherever occasion presented itself. 


GOLDEN JUBILEE AT EAST 
BERLIN, PA. 


Trinity CHurcH, East Berlin, Pa., ob- 
served its Golden Jubilee with special 
services November 26 to December 3. The 
congregation was established in 1888, but 
on account of a vacancy in the pastorate 
the anniversary was not celebrated until 
this year, when the Rev. John R. Strevig 
was at the helm. Overcrowded conditions 
necessitated building greater for the care 
of the children, and in the past several 
months Trinity has undergone repairing 
and refinishing. A new lighting system 
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has been installed; floors and ceilings have 
been refinished; the organ was repaired, 
and pews and inside woodwork were re- 
finished; the chancel was re-arranged, and 
choir stalls provided for senior and junior 
choirs; a reredos, altar, cross, vases, can- 
dlesticks, missal stand, offering plates, 
alms bason, credence shelf, lectern, pulpit, 
clergy stalls, and communion rail, para- 
ments for the seasons, a chancel screen, 
a Christian flag and an American flag— 
were among the additions, some of which 
were memorials. Total expenditures 
amounted to $2,940, of which one-half was 
in hand before the work of renovating 
began. 

November 26 the church was rededicated 
in the evening and the sermon was 
preached by Dr. A. R. Steck, pastor 
emeritus of the First Lutheran Church, 
Carlisle. The services during the week 
and the speakers were: Young People’s 
Service, Dr. Robert D. Clare, Baltimore, 
Md., and greetings from the Rev. J. M. 
Spangler of Wrightsville, Pa., a son of the 
congregation. World-wide Evangelism 
Service, sermon by Dr. S. W. Herman of 
Harrisburg, Pa., a former president of the 
Board of Foreign Missions, and missionary 
pantomime with Miss Beulah Wentz as 
directress. Consecration Service,. with 
greetings by the Rev. Irvin M. Lau of 
York, Pa., a son of Trinity, and sermon by 
the Rev. Dwight F. Putman of Gettysburg; 
Mr. Donald H. Pfaff of Hanover, Pa., guest 
organist. Golden Jubilee Service, with ad- 
dress by the Rev. Richard Shaffer, pastor 
of Zwingle Reformed Church, East Berlin, 
and sermon by the Rev. Howard S. Fox 
of Trinity Reformed Church, Gettysburg. 
Brotherhood Service, with welcome by 
Prof. E. M. Gruver, principal of the local 
high school, and greetings from the Rev. 
Paul Gladfelter, former pastor of the con- 
gregation; sermon by Dr. J. B. Baker of 
York, and greetings by the Rev. W. G. 
Group. 

December 3 Rally Day was held in the 
Sunday school with greetings from former 
superintendents and a welcome from the 
superintendent, Mr. Paul E. Jacobs. The 
Rev. F. C. Sternat of Swissvale, Pa., a for- 
mer pastor of Trinity, delivered the ad- 
dress. The morning church service was a 
Homecoming Service, with Dr. Harvey D. 
‘Hoover of Gettysburg Seminary delivering 
the sermon. Sunday afternoon the Rev. 
Lester M. Utz of York Springs and the 
Rev. George Berkheimer of the Arendts- 
ville Parish delivered the addresses. 


Begun in 1911 


The first evidence of records of a Lu- 
theran congregation in East Berlin is in 
1811, when the Christian people of the 
community came together and organized 
into what was known as “The Lutheran 
and Presbyterian Society.” A building was 
provided by 1822, and between this time 
and 1842 the name Presbyterian was 
changed or another group took over their 
share and the name German Reformed 
was used instead. The growth of the con- 
gregation was slow but steady until 1887, 
when the Rev. G. W. McSherry, a son of 
the congregation, and the pastor, the Rev. 
John Tomlinson, inaugurated a movement 
for a new church. The Lutheran congre- 
gation sold out their share of the old 
church, and May 20, 1888, the cornerstone 
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was laid for a new church. The contract 
was awarded October 22, 1887, for the 
present edifice. This congregation and the 
one at Abbottstown compose the Abbotts- 
town Charge. 

The following have entered the ministry 
from Trinity: George W. McSherry, Charles 
M. Eyster, David Lau, J. B. Lau, Irvin 
Lau, and Jacob M. Spangler. 


HAMMA DIVINITY SCHOOL 


THE annual Christmas Vesper Service of 
Hamma Divinity School, Springfield, Ohio, 
constitutes the high spot in student pre- 
pared services. This year the service was 
held December 13 in the seminary chapel. 
The sermon was delivered by the president 
of the student body, Richard L. Smith of 
Mansfield, a senior. Mr. James R. Baldwin 
of Toledo, a senior, chairman of the De- 
votional Committee in charge of the serv- 
ice, read the liturgy assisted by Paul H. 
Moessner, a senior, from Lincoln, Nebr. 
Special music was furnished by Prof. E. 
Erne Hovdesven of the Wittenberg School 
of Music and lecturer in the seminary, 
who played a prelude of Christmas music 
preceding the service. Other music was 
furnished by the School of Music. The 
subject of the sermon was, “Go to Beth- 
lehem.” 

This is the only service entirely prepared 
by the students themselves. Daily chapel 
programs are prepared under the direction 
of the faculty. The service this year was 
a candlelight service, using the order of 
Vespers, and following the sermon the 
Litany was read, using Christmas sen- 
tences. This religious event attracts wide 
interest in the college. 

Again this year, as in the past three 
years, seminary students are conducting 
catechetical classes in two local homes. 
These classes are under the direction of 
Prof. Willard D. Allbeck, Ph.D., of the 
seminary and the pastors of the two 
churches to which the children go. Three 
classes are held in the K. of P. Home, con- 
ducted by R. L. Smith, J. R. Baldwin, and 
Robert Heine, Ft. Wayne, Ind. Olan Augh- 
baugh of Troy teaches the class at the 
Oesterlen Home. These clinical classes give 
valuable experience to the seminarians and 
are also a service to the busy pastors. 

Other events of the Christmas season 
included a Christmas party at the home 
of Prof. and Mrs. T. A. Kantonen, Decem- 
ber 7. Their home was opened to all sem- 
inary students and their wives or friends. 
The following week the annual seminary 
social was held in Keller Hall with ex- 
change of gifts and poems, all in the spirit 
of fun. Following the party, the students 
serenaded the faculty with carols. 

In order to acquaint students of the 
seminary with local pastors, and to gain 
insight from older men, the Devotional 
Committee. has invited pastors of Spring- 
field churches to speak at the daily chapel 
periods. Thus far the Rev. Carl Shanor, 
pastor of Fourth Lutheran Church; Dr. 
W. W. Allbeck, retired Lutheran pastor; 
and the Rev. Allan Cooke, Ph.D., pastor of 
Christ Episcopal Church, have been the 
speakers. These services served also to 
give variety to daily chapel programs. 

Ricuarp L. SMITH. 
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SIXTY-FIVE YEARS OLD 


St. John’s Sunday School, Steelton, Pa., 
Has Good Report 


SIXTY-FIVE years ago a courageous band 
of twenty-two pupils and nine officers 
gathered to study God’s Word in a brick 
schoolhouse on South Second Street, Steel- 
ton, Pa. and from this beginning has 
grown St. John’s Sunday school of 451 
pupils and fifty-seven officers and teachers 
meeting in a beautiful church. November 
19 an outstanding program of special speak- 
ers and special events at all the services 
in this church and Sunday school marked 
the day appropriately as the sixty-fifth 
birthday of this organization. 

At the Sunday school hour the lesson 
was taught by Mr. C. W. Eisenhart, a for- 
mer superintendent, and historical glean- 
ings were presented by Mr. Webster S. 
Kohlhaas, superintendent for the past eight 
years and prior to this assistant superin- 
tendent for the same length of time. In a 
real sense he has been largely responsible 
for much of the progress of the school. 
In all his work as executive he has exer- 
cised that same wise and efficient leader- 
ship that has made him a successful hos- 
pital superintendent for many years. 

At the morning service the special 
speaker was the Rev. W. V. Garrett, pastor 
of Immanuel Church, Norwood, Pa., pastor 
of St. John’s, 1928-33. During those years, 
in spite of depression and hard times, the 
church under his fine leadership continued 
to move forward and never once failed to 
maintain the enviable record of 100 per 
cent payment of apportioned benevolence 
to synod. 

At the Vesper Service the Rev. M. L. 
Hocker, pastor of Zion Church, White- 
marsh, Pa., preached the sermon. He is 
the son of a former pastor of the con- 
gregation. 

Pastor Hugh E. Yost reports splendid 
attendance at all services. A large num- 
ber of former members returning for the 
occasion. Tribute was paid to three living 
members of the first Sunday school: Mrs. 
Grace Taylor, Mrs. David Neff and Mrs. 
Pauline Boyd—the first two of whom were 
able to be present at the services of the 
day. 

In October the school marked “100 Per- 
cent Sunday.” In spite of a downpour 
twelve classes reached this goal, and a 
large group of persons received the award 
for a year’s perfect attendance from one 
to ten years. One person in particular 
deserves special mention for having a per- 
fect attendance record for ten years—Mr. 
Peter Ivkovic. 

From the St. John’s Herald, we quote 
the following concerning the founding of 
the church school, as it appeared in the 
historical record left by the late Dr. M. P. 
Hocker: “Prior to the fall of 1874, the Lu- 
theran families of this place walked to 
Churchville, now Oberlin, when they de- 
sired to worship with those of their own 
faith, and not a few attended church and 
Sunday school in that village. Naturally 
the desire to have a church in their own 
town grew until, by appointment, the Rev. 
Edward Daron of Shoop’s Parish, met a 
small company of Lutherans and preached 
to them in a brick schoolhouse then stand- 
ing on South Second Street. This first 
service was held the afternoon of October 
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11, 1874. The encouraging attendance at 
this meeting led to an arrangement to have 
preaching services regularly every second 
Sunday with a view to effecting a per- 
manent organization.” 


CHURCH BEAUTIFIED 


Auburn, Ind. The latest addition to the 
Indiana churches recently beautified is St. 
Mark’s, Auburn. The transformation from 
a drab, unattractive interior to one of 
liturgical beauty has been effected by re- 
de¢orating and rearranging the interior. 
The building was rededicated November 5 
at the celebration of the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the dedication of the church. Pres- 
ident H. E. Turney of the Indiana Synod, 
preached the sermon. Dr. J. D. Brosy of 
Elkhart, only living former pastor of the 
congregation, preached in the evening. The 
afternoon service was given over to his- 
torical moments. The “Half Century Club” 
of St. Mark’s, composed of members who 
have been in the church fifty years or 
more, were the speakers. The Rev. O. B. 
Noren is the pastor, and at the morning 
service he was presented with a clergy 
robe by the congregation. 


CHURCH REDEDICATED 
AFTER DAMAGE BY FIRE 


Mr. Zion Cuurcu of Fairview Township, 
York County, Pa., was damaged by fire 
Sunday morning, October 15, from an over- 
heated furnace. The prompt arrival of fire 
apparatus from Mechanicsburg and New 
Cumberland saved the church from com- 
plete destruction. 

The damage having been repaired, the 
church was rededicated December 10. The 
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to the lighting system. The total cost of 
the work was approximately $600, most of 
which is covered by insurance. 

The rededication was performed by the 
pastor, the Rev. John S. Bishop, at the 
morning service. Dr. Joseph D. Krout, 
secretary of the Central Pennsylvania 
Synod, was the speaker. Dr. E. Martin 
Grove, president of the East Pennsylvania 
Conference, was the afternoon speaker. 
Miss Mildred Hoke of Pottsville was soloist 
for the day. 

Mt. Zion is part of the Goldsboro-Mt. 
Zion Parish of the West Pennsylvania Con- 
ference of the Central Pennsylvania Synod. 
The congregation was organized in 1858. 
The cornerstone was laid by the Rev. C. F. 
Stoever, who was then pastor at Mechanics- 
burg, April 17, 1858. This beautiful little 
colonial church is located along the old 
York Road, about three miles north of 
Lewisberry. 


785 LUTHER LEAGUERS 
RALLY 


Seven hundred eighty-five Luther 
Leaguers of the Upper Lehigh Luther 
League District attended the annual 
Thanksgiving Rally held at St. John’s 
Church, Mauch Chunk, Pa., the Rev. Addi- 
son Planz pastor, Tuesday evening, No- 
vember 21. The Rev. F. Eppling Reinartz, 
consulting secretary on promotion of the 
United Lutheran Church in America, 
preached on the subject, “Be Thankful for 
the Church.” The message was most help- 
ful and intensely interesting. 

The Rev. and Mrs. Leon Irschick, mis- 
sionaries to India who are home on fur- 
lough, spoke briefly at the close of the 
service. Their messages proved most help- 
ful to the large group of young people. 


ST. MARK’S CHURCH, AUBURN, INDIANA 


repairs included a new furnace, ceiling, 
repainting the walls and refinishing the 
floors. The exterior woodwork was re- 
painted, new doors were built for the base- 
ment entrance and additions were made 


The congregation in attendance filled the 
church auditorium and church school 
rooms, and it was necessary to use the 
parish hall. Mrs. Bertha Melber’s amplify- 
ing system was installed to carry the serv- 
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ice throughout the building. The Rev. 
Addison C. Planz, president of the Carbon 
County Pastoral Association, was liturgist. 
Two choirs of fifty voices sang and Prof. 
Paul Reichard presided at the organ. 

At the social which followed in the par- 
ish hall, Verna Rhodes, Palmerton, led 
group singing. The program included a 
xylophone solo by John Reichard of 
Lehighton, a monologue by Miss Elaine 
Gover, a clarinet-saxaphone duet by Miss 
Gover and Carolyn Boetting. Accompani- 
ment was played by Professor Reichard. 


FLAG PRESENTATION 


AT THE regular morning service of wor- 
ship on Armistice Sunday, November 12, 
the Lutheran Church of the Redeemer, 
Harrisburg, Pa., the Rev. Alton M. Motter 
pastor, received as a gift a new silk Chris- 
tian flag. The flag was a gift of the Loyal 
Workers’ Class of the church school and 
was presented in honor of their teacher, 
Mrs. W. J. Winand, who has served as the 
teacher for this class for about twenty 
years. The president of the class, Mrs. 
Thomas Eynon, made the presentation, 
while a Boy Scout and Girl Scout from 
the troops sponsored by the congregation 
led in the pledge of allegiance to the 
Christian flag. 

In accepting and dedicating the gift, the 
pastor recalled that in 1918 an American 
flag had been presented to the congrega- 
tion. He said, in part: “Undoubtedly, the 
American flag in our church was placed 
there as the result of a religious impulse 
to show our thorough-going patriotism in 
support of our government in conducting 
a war to end all war and to make the 
world safe for democracy. Today, twenty- 
one years later, on this Armistice Sunday, 
we are receiving a Christian flag. We no 
longer believe that another war will end 
all war, or even that it will make the 
world safe for our own form of govern- 
ment. The Christian flag stands, therefore, 
for the high resolve of the Christian 
Church in this country, to be at peace 
with all the world.” 


LEADERSHIP SCHOOL 
CLOSES SECOND YEAR 


The Lutheran Leadership Training 
School of Kutztown, Pa., and Vicinity, 
brought to a successful conclusion its 
second year of work November 27. The 
Rev. M. Leroy Wuchter, president of the 
Reading Conference of the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania, delivered the closing ad- 
dress. The school, meeting for a period of 
ten weeks in the parish house of Trinity 
Church, Kutztown, had a faculty of eight 
and a student body numbering 155. 
Twenty-five churches in and near Kutz- 
town sent students to the school and the 
attendance was unusually good. 

The following courses were offered: The 
Church Worker and His Personal Life; The 
Church Worker and His Group; A Study 
of the Old Testament; The Gospel Ac- 
cording to St. Luke; Guiding Children in 
Christian Growth; Guiding Juniors in 
Christian Growth; Understanding Youth; 
Improving Our Leadership. 

Serving on the faculty were the follow- 
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ing: the Rev. Carlton L. Heckman, pastor 
of Trinity Church, Kutztown; the Rev. 
Rufus E. Kern, St. John’s Church, Ham- 
burg; the Rev. Robert A. Laubach, Fogels- 
ville Parish; the Rev. Raymond C. Miller, 
Bernville Parish; Mr. Harry B. Yoder, 
principal of the Kutztown High School; Mr. 
Herbert J. Schlenker of the faculty of the 
Kutztown High School; Miss Debbie Shaw, 
a teacher in the Training School, State 
Teachers’ College, Kutztown; and Miss 
Esther Willits, a teacher in the Muhlen- 
berg Township schools. The Rev. J. W. 
Bitner, St. John’s Church, Kutztown, gave 
a series of talks in the assembly periods. 

The officers of the school were as fol- 
lows: Dean, the Rev. Carlton L, Heckman; 
secretary, the Rev. Ira W. Klick; treasurer, 
the Rev. William S. Dry; chaplain, the Rev. 
Jacob W. Bitner; registrar, Miss Esther 
Schlegel; pianist, Miss Bessie F. Miller; 
librarian, Daniel Weigle. The Rev. Wil- 
liam H. Kline was president of the Board 
of Administration. 


PASTOR INSTALLED AND 
ANNIVERSARY MARKED 


Chicago, Ill. The Rev. D. E. Bosserman 
was installed as the newly called pastor 
of Augsburg congregation in Chicago, IIL. 
November 12. The Service and scripture 
were read by Pastors P. C. Wike, retired, 
and C. P. Tranberg. The Rev. Armin G. 
Weng, Ph.D., president of the Illinois 
Synod, addressed the congregation, and 
Prof. E. F. Krauss, D.D., of our seminary 
at Maywood, Ill., addressed the pastor. 

The thirtieth anniversary of the congre- 
gation was celebrated Tuesday evening, 
November 21, with a banquet, followed. by 
a service in the auditorium of the church. 
C. E. Paulus, D.D., president of the Chi- 
cago Conference, delivered the address. 
Greetings were read from two former pas- 
tors of the congregation, Wm. E. Wheeler, 
D.D., and George E, Sheffer, D.D. Dr. E. F. 
Krauss also spoke briefly, congratulating 
and pointing onward to a greater future. 
Mrs. A. F. Enke gave a brief resume of the 
accomplishments of the past thirty years. 
Music was furnished by the two vested 
choirs. 

A number of memorials were given, 
among which were a set of four brass of- 
fering plates, a brass altar desk and a 
Service Book, a pair of brass vases, a 
brass cross, four sets of chancel paraments 
with Bible markers and stoles to match, 
two Bibles for the pulpit and lectern, a 
private communion set, a hearing-aid sys- 
tem, two chancel chairs, a number of new 
Common Service Books, and $100 by the 
Sunday school. 

Plans are being made to remodel and 
enlarge the church. The Every Member 
Visitation, which is the first that the con- 
gregation has had for many years, was 
recently completed. A great renewal of 
interest and spiritual life in the congre- 
gation is indicated by its activities. 


A SPLENDID RECORD 


Firry years in one church building is 
the record of Zion Church, Litchfield, IIL, 
H. Allen Leader, D.D., pastor. This ninety- 
six-year-old congregation, which has a 
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splendid record for ‘paying its benev- 
olences, was organized by thirteen Lu- 
therans from North Carolina. Prominent 
among them were the Blackwelders and 
Scherers. Started in a log cabin, the con- 
gregation by 1889 had forgotten its strife 
over the slavery question and outgrew its 
house of worship. A beautiful new church 
was erected, and November 26, 1889, Dr. 
Samuel Ort, then president of Wittenberg 
College, preached the dedicatory sermon. 
For the past twenty-three years the con- 
gregation has been ably led by Dr. Leader, 
the beloved and respected pastor. Twice 
during this pastorate the church has been 
enlarged and renovated. 

November 26, 1939, the church was re- 
dedicated. It was beautifully decorated, 
the choirs were at their best, and a splen- 
did message was brought at the morning 
service by the president of the [Illinois 
Synod, Dr. Armin G. Weng. At noon the 
women of the congregation served a din- 
ner, and in the afternoon a service was 
held with neighboring Lutheran pastors as 
speakers as follow: “Dreams of the Past,” 
by Dr. Ezra Keller, Hillsboro, whose father 
and brother were pastors of Zion; “The 
Church, a Home of the Soul,” the Rev. 
Arthur E. Schmidt, Irving; “My Spiritual 
Life,” the Rev. Arthur O. Althafer, Ship- 
man; “What Kind of a Church Should My 
Church Be,” the Rev. Paul R. Bollman, 
Vandalia; “Visions of the Future,” the Rev. 
Edwin J. Johnson, Nokomis. A son of the 
congregation in the ministry, the Rev. 
Gilbert Saathoff of Dakota City, Nebr., 
ordained by the Illinois Synod last May, 
‘was unable to be present. 


170 YEARS IN THE 
COMMUNITY 


Triuity Lutheran Church, Bedford, Pa., 
the Rev. George I. Melhorn pastor, is 
this year observing 170 years of Lutheran 
service in the community and in Bedford 
County. The church is the oldest estab- 
lished congregation in the Alleghany Con- 
ference. 

To celebrate this occasion the congre- 
gation has recently completed the re- 
decoration and improvement of the church 
auditorium. Work was begun in July with 
the improvement of the roof and the sup- 
porting girders. Plastering was removed 
from the ceiling and the greater part of 
the side walls and the old lath were re- 
placed by metal lath followed with a new 
coat of plaster. The walls were then 
painted. The woodwork was cleaned and 
varnished and new wiring and lighting fix- 
tures were installed. 

Dedication services were held Sunday 
evening November 26. The sermon was 
preached by the Rev. Dr. M. R. Hamsher, 
president of the Central Pennsylvania 
Synod. 


Tue a Cappella Choir of Gettysburg Col- 
lege presented the Christmas Candlelight 
Service, Sunday.evening, December 10, in 
Brua Chapel. The choir was under the 
direction of the Rev. Parker Wagnild. 
President Henry W. A. Hanson told the 
Christmas story. Soloists for the concert 
were Richard Henry of Harrisburg, Miss 
Lois Snyder of Lykens, and Miss Mar- 
garet Zinn of Gettysburg. 
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A DIAMOND JUBILEE 


St. John’s Church, Gardenville, N. Y., 
observed the seventy-fifth anniversary of 
its founding with a service December 10 
ahd a banquet the following Tuesday. The 
anniversary service was conducted by the 
Rev. Clarence L. Braun, superintendent of 
St. John’s Orphans’ Home, Buffalo, N. Y., 
who has been acting as supply pastor for 
the congregation during the past months. 
Assisting was the Rev. John J. Lehmann, 
the recently retired pastor, who has served 
the congregation for the last half of its 
seventy-five years. The anniversary 
preacher was the Rev. Theodore K. Finck 
of Philadelphia, Pa., editor of the Parish 
and Church School Board. The banquet 
speaker was the Rev. Herbert A. Bosch of 
Buffalo, president of the Western Confer- 
ence of the United Synod of New York. 

St. John’s Church was founded Septem- 
ber 4, 1864, with sixteen charter members, 
with the Rev. I. G. Ade as its organizer 
and first pastor. Preceding Pastor Leh- 
mann, the congregation was ministered to 
by Pastors Ade, F. Menzel, Zarnicke, 
Schladermund, H. C. Kaehler, Kuss, J. P. 
Schoener, and Fritz Teegan. 

The congregation now has a brick 
church, completed in 1913, a frame parish 
house and a substantial parsonage. In 1931 
the mortgage was burned. The people look 
forward to increased activity in the up- 
building of the Kingdom. 


St. Paul’s Lutheran Church 


Sixth & Market Sts., Wilmington, N. C. 


Welcomes Lutheran Tourists 


On Coastal Highway— U. S. Route 17. 
SERVICES 11:00 A. M. and 8:00 P. M. 
WALTER B. FREED, Pastor 


Debora & Debsone 


* CHANCEL a . 


Sunpay Schook EQuipmenT 
Chancel Renovations a Specialty 
1505 RACE ST.<~ PHILA. PA. 


* BRown-Borhek Co. Associates * 
- Bethlehem - Perna.- 


BS PAYNE-SPIERS STUDIOS, in. 
$0 WEST (Sth STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
MEMORIAL CRAFTSMEN 


| strane GLASS WINDOWS 


BRONZE TABLETS 


Le IN WOOD, MARBLE, [RON, MOSAICS ‘ 
ALTAR PURNISHINGS & DESIGNS SUBMITTED 


Workmanship Unsurpassee 
Outfitters to over 2000 
echools, churches and 
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CONGREGATIONS 


Baltimore, Md. Sunday, December 4, 
Bethany Church dedicated and blessed the 
Common Service Book for use in its serv- 
ices. The Rev. Luther F. Miller, Hagers- 
town, Md., now retired, but formerly pas- 
tor of this church, preached the sermon 
and assisted in the blessing of the hymnals. 
There was special music by the Junior and 
Senior Choirs under the direction of Mr. 
John Haman, choir director, who has 
served in this position for many years. 

The Rev. H. L. Gerstmyer, the present 
pastor, began his seventeenth year with 
the congregation on the same date, having 
come to Baltimore from St. Paul’s Church, 
Newville, Pa., in December 1923. During 
this pastorate the new church was con- 
structed, and the parish house purchased, 
as well as a parsonage. Senior and Inter- 
mediate Luther Leagues and The Children 
of the Church have been organized; Boy 
Scout, Girl Scout, and Cub Packs insti- 
tuted; also a Women’s Missionary Socieiy 
under the leadership of Mrs. Gerstmyer. 
A few years ago the evening service was 
dropped and the Matin Service instituted. 
This has been favorably received by the 
congregation. In place of the evening serv- 
ice three youth groups meet for fellowship 
and discussion each Sunday evening. In 
the fall of this year a large Junior Choir 
was organized and sings at the Matin 
Service. All phases of Christian work have 
been advanced under the leadership of 
Pastor Gerstmyer, and the congregation and 
pastor look forward to many happy years 
of association together. 


Denver, Colo. “The year just closing is 
the best year we have ever had in our 
church,” writes Wilson P. Ard, D.D., pas- 
tor of Messiah Church. “The attendance 
has increased 25 per cent over 1938—and 
that year was very high. We have the 
church filled every Sunday, and chairs 
are placed in the aisles to accommodate 
the overflow. In 1938 we paid our appor- 
tionment 137 per cent, and 1939 we will go 
ahead of that record. Our people are loyal 
and very enthusiastic. Last May, when we 
celebrated our twenty-fifth anniversary, 


we set out to raise $2,500 for debt reduc-- 


tion. When the pledges were in we found 
that we had $3,200. Our debt is now $6,000, 
which we can pay off in a year or two. 
Messiah congregation is really one of the 
happiest and most active groups I have 
ever known.” 


Easton, Pa. St. Paul’s congregation held 
a reception for their pastor, the Rev. Ed- 
ward P. Turnbach, and his bride on the 
evening of November 30. The session room 
was filled with guests, who extended greet- 
ings to the young couple and enjoyed a 
social program. Mr. LeRoy Snyder was 
master of ceremonies. At the conclusion 
of the program, Mrs. Grace Fleming Scheid 
presented the pastor and his bride with a 
“pie” in which every member of the con- 
gregation “had a finger.” When the cover 
was removed the contents proved to be 
$150, a wedding gift from the congregation. 

The first appearance of the newly or- 
ganized junior choir and the presentation 
of a missionary pageant, “The Challenge 
of the Cross,” featured the Thank Offering 
service of the Women’s Missionary Society 
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on the evening of December 3. The devo- 
tions were conducted by the pastor and 
Mrs. Walter Auch, president of the society. 


PERSONAL 


Chicago Lutherans have been making 
good use of their guest pastor, Dr. O. D. 
Baltzly, pastor emeritus of Kountze Memo- 
rial Church, Omaha, Nebr. In October he 
gave an address before the U. L. C. A. 
Chicago Ministerial Association on “Reach- 
ing the Unchurched—the Technique Re- 
quired”; and also spoke to a group meet- 
ing of ten Brotherhoods on “Lutheran Men 
and the Unchurched.” In November he 
spoke to the All-Lutheran Ministerial As- 
sociation of Chicago on “The Personal 
Element in an Efficient Ministry,” and 
December 15 gave this address also at the 
Chicago Theological Seminary. 

Dr. Baltzly is giving a program of his 
confirmation lectures in the Elmhurst 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, the Rev. L. 
Yarger Seibert pastor. After the first of 
the year he will give a program of these 
lectures in Holy Trinity Lutheran Church, 
Minneapolis, Minn., the Rev. Carl H. 
Bartsch pastor. 


The Rev. Lloyd E. Jacobson, called to 
be the pastor of Ascension Church, St. 
Paul, Minn., was ordained to the gospel 
ministry at a service in his home church, 
Holy Communion, Racine, Wis., November 
26. Mr. Jacobson was graduated from 
Northwestern Theological Seminary in May 
1938. He becomes’ the successor of the 
Rev. W. M. Stuhr in Ascension Church, 
who has become pastor of our church at 
Hartford, Wis. 


James G. McCallister, Baltimore, Md., 
teacher of a class of boys in Christ Lu- 
theran Church of that city, recently in the 
course of his teaching led the lads in his 
class in a prayer, one petition of which 
consisted in asking that the blessing of 
God might rest upon “our country, state, 
and city rulers.’ A copy of the prayer 
was sent to the White House and its re- 
ceipt by the President was acknowledged 
by his secretary. Mr. McCallister and his 
class of boys believe that emphasis upon 
the privilege and power of prayer is a 
part of truly Christian preparation for 
citizenship in our country. The response 
from the White House to a knowledge of 
the request of God is interpreted as evi- 
dence of the valuation which the chief ex- 
ecutive of a great country places upon 
request for divine guidance in his behalf. 

Mr. McCallister in a letter to THe Lu- 
THERAN says: “I did this (forwarded a copy 
of the prayer), not only to impress upon 
our leaders the importance of help from 
God, but also to impress my boys with 
the importance of their working out plans 
with God now in order that they would be 
the better fitted to act as leaders of our 
community when they come to voting age.” 


The Rev. Harmon J. McGuire of St. 
Joseph, Mo., accepted a unanimous call to 
the pastorate of Holy Trinity Church, Elgin, 
Ill., where he becomes the successor of Dr. 
Armin G. Weng, president of the synod. 
Pastor McGuire is well known in the 
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synod, and comes to Elgin after a success- 
ful nine-year pastorate in St. Joseph, 


The Rev. Herman Wennermark, who for 
the past several years has served as chap- 
lain in CCC Camps, has accepted a call 
to the DeSoto Parish of the Illinois Synod. 
He took up his new work November 1. 


OBITUARY 
The Rev. G. J. Bessler 


was born March 17, 1882, in Meiningen, Ger- 
many. He was confirmed in the Lutheran 
Church in Meiningen, March 22, 1896. 

He came to America when eighteen years of 
age and attended the college at Atchison, Kan. 
he was ordained to the gospel ministry in .1-- 
and answered his first call to Spencer, S. D., 
in June 1905, where he served as pastor for 
nearly sixteen years, resigning in 1921 to ac- 
cept a call to the neighboring church at Salem, 
S. D., July 15. He served as pastor of Christ 
Church, Salem, until December 1927. His next 
call was to Shell Creek, Nebr. After two years 
he went to Madison, Nebr., where he served 
until 1936, when he was forced to resign be- 
cause of ill health. 

He was united in marriage December 12, 19U 
with Miss Anna Dreyer of Spencer, S. D. 

He leaves to mourn his decease his loving 
wife, six brothers and one sister, all of whom 
remain in Germany except Mrs. Bessler. His 
parents preceded him in death some years ago. 

He entered into rest in Norfolk, Nebr., De- 
cember 8, 1939, at the age of 37 years, 8 months, 
and 8 days. 

A host of friends and many other relatives 
revere the memory of the devoted pastor and 
Christian brother. 

Services were in charge of. the Rev. George 
L. Holmquist, who is successor to Mr. Bessler 
in both Christ Church, Salem, and St. Mat- 
thew’s. Spenter, S. D. Pastor Spieler of Canova 
spoke a few words as a colleague in the Iowa 

ynod of the American Lutheran Church. The 
Rev. Paul Bieger of Tea, S. D., spoke as a 
fellow pastor of the deceased in the former 
German Nebraska Synod. 

St. Matthew’s choir sang, and Pastor Holm- 
pee! delivered a tribute to the unanimous 
avor in which Pastor Bessler’s ministry in St. 
Matthew’s and Christ churches is held. 

G. L. Holmquist. 


Mrs. Margaret Whisker Manges 
widow of the Rev. Edmund Manges, died No- 
vember 23, 1939, at her home in York, Pa., 
following a year’s illness. ‘Mother’ Manges, 
as she was known in the community, was in 
her ninety-sixth year, having been born March 
12, 1843, in Somerset County, Pa. She lived 
in York for the past twenty-three years. 

Her husband died fourteen years ago, and at 
the time of his death was a retired Lutheran 
minister. The deceased was a member of St. 
James’ Church and was loyal and devoted to 
her church. She kept herself informed of the 
work of the church at large through THE 
LuTHERAN, of which paper she had been a con- 
stant reader practically all her life. 

_The following children survive her: M. Catha- 
rine Manges and Corinna E. Manges, both at 
home; Mrs. George E. Smith and Mrs. G. Ed- 
ward Swartz, both of York; the Rev. Dr. Lewis 
C. Manges, pastor of Memorial Church, Har- 
risburg, Pa.; and the Rev. Dr. Edmund L. 
Manges, pastor of St. James’ Church, Hunting- 
ton, Pa.; also thirteen grandchildren and six 
great-grandchildren. 

Funeral services were conducted by her pas- 
tor, the Rev. G. E. Miller, in St. James’ Church, 
November 27. The body was laid to rest in 
Prospect Hill Cemetery, York, Pa. 

G. E. Miller. 


John Carnahan Peery, D.D. 


for many years prominent in the pastorate and 
in the educational work of the Church of the 
South, suffered a heart attack at his home in 
Newberry, S. C., during the evening of De- 
cember 5, and about an hour later fell peace- 
fully asleep in Christ. Born in Burke’s Garden, 
Va., February 24, 1876, his early education 
was in the schools of that vicinity. In 1900 he 
was graduated from Roanoke College and two 
years later, while a member of the teaching 
staff of that institution, received from Roanoke 
his master of arts degree. The following fal! 
he matriculated at the Lutheran Theological 
Southern Seminary, at that time located at Mt. 
Pleasant (near Charleston), S. C. 

His first pastorate was in Lynchburg, Va., in 
connection with the duties of which he also 
served as president of Marion College, Marion, 
Va. After six years of a very successful min- 
istry both with the church and the college he 
was ‘hg ae upon to become the president of 
Elizabeth College, Salem. Va. Here he devoted 
another six vears of faithful and successful ef- 
fort. In 1917 he accepted a call to the pastor- 
ate of St. Andrew’s Church, Hickory, N. C., and 
also served as professor of Bible and Religious 
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Studies at Lenoir Rhyne (then Lenoir) Col- 
lege. Two years later he was elected president 
of that institution. His administration of about 
six years was characterized by the expansion 
of the campus, the enlargement of the physical 
equipment, the strengthening of the faculty, 
ate the consequent increasing of the student 
ly. 

In recognition of his scholarly attainments 
and outstanding leadership Lenoir College in 
1919 conferred upon him the honorary degree 
of doctor of divinity. 

In 1925 the Church of the Redeemer, New- 
berry, S. C., called him as its pastor and en- 
joyed his able and consecrated leadership until 
1930, when ill health necessitated the relin- 
quishing of such arduous duties. In 1932 he 
became supply pastor of historic St. Michael’s 
congregation, near Irmo, S. C., and both he 
and the congregation were happy in this re- 
lationship until the time of his departure. 

Funeral services were held in the Church of 
the Redeemer, Newberry, S. C., the church of 
which he was a member, December 7, and 
interment was made at Hickory, N. C. The 
services were conducted by his pastor, the Rev. 
E. Bryan Keisler. 

Dr. Peery was first married to Miss Alean 
Martin of Blacksburg, Va. She died about 
twenty years ago. Of this union three children 
survive: the Rev. J. C. Peery, Jr., a mission- 
ary stationed at Rapelle, South India; Thomas 
Martin Peery, M. D., of the faculty of George 
Washington University, Washington; and Miss 
Alean Elizabeth Peery, a student nurse at Johns 
Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore. 

August 4, 1920, he was married to Miss Pearl 
Powlas of Hickory, N. C. She and two sons 
survive: William Powlas Peery, a freshman at 
Newberry College, and James Brown Peery, a 
student in the Newberry High School. 

Throughout his career Dr. Peery was keenly 
interested in Christian higher education. Soon 
after becoming the pastor of the Church of the 
Redeemer he was made a member of the Board 
of Trustees of Newberry College and at the time 
of his death had been serving for several years 
as the chairman of the executive committee of 
that body. 

A sympathetic and understanding pastor, a 
faithful and effective preacher and teacher of 
the everlasting gospel, a successful adminis- 
trator, a Christian gentleman, humble, ener- 
getic, loyal, courageous, true and lovable has 
gone to his reward but not without having 
made richer by his touch the lives of thousands. 

E. B. Keisler. 


Mrs. Frieda M. Woods 


wife of the Rev. Oscar Woods, pastor of St. 
John’s Church, Dravosburg, Pa., was called in 
death December 2. For more than a year she 
had been a sufferer from heart trouble. She 
was born in Denmark, November 4, 1870. In 
this country she made her home with her fam- 
ily at Laramie, Wyo. Drawn to the deaconess 
work, she entered the Baltimore Motherhouse 
in 1901 and was graduated and consecrated 
in 1905. 

In 1906 she resigned that service and August 
15, 1906, was united in marriage to the Rev. 
Oscar Woods of Laramie, Wyo. Her training 
was of great help to her as a pastor’s wife anu 
enabled her to accomplish much through 
years of service. She has always taken an 
active part in the work of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society and held important offices. She 
was a life member of this auxiliary of the 
Church. Such organizations always marked the 
pastorates of her husband. The Frieda M. Woods 
Missionary Society of St. John’s Church, 
Dravosburg, was organized in her honor on her 
birthday. As an instructor of a teacher training 
class she excelled. 

She is survived by her husband and their five 
children: the Rev. John O. Woods, chaplain in 
the United States Army, located at Carlisle, 
Pa.; Luther M. Woods of Dravosburg; Mrs. 
Mary E. Morrison of Philadelphia, Pa.; M~ 
Clara C. Chittenden of York, Nebr.; Miss Vir- 
ginia Woods of Dravosburg; and four grand- 
children. Two brothers, residing in Laramie, 
John E. Prahl and Harry C. Prahl, likewise 
survive. 

A loving mother, she will be missed in her 
home, and as a capable worker she will be 
greatly missed in St. John’s congregation. 

The funeral service was held in St. John’s 
Church, conducted by P. H. R. Mullen, D.D., 
John J. Myers, D.D., and C. W. Baker, D.D. 
A brief prayer service was held in Christ Church 
(Hankey’s Church) by the Rev. Theo. H. 
Althof, pastor. Her earthly remains were la‘’ 
to rest in the beautiful cemetery of that con- 
gregation in Westmoreland County, Pa. 

“Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord.” 

J. Myers. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Almendinger, F. W., from 3836 Upton Ave.., 
Toledo, Ohio, to 337 Kentucky Ave., S. E., 
Washington. D. C. 

Doscher, William F.. from 137 81st St., New 
York, N. Y., to 175 Ninth Ave., New York, 


N. Y. 

Fairclough. Frederick, from 4600 McKinley St., 
Philadelphia, Pa., to 4610 McKinley St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


RA.TORREY 

q nsist on the ORIGINAL, Forty years’ 
Supremacy. Never equalled. Con- 
densed Thought. Digest and Text of Les- 
son. Attendance Record. Other Features. 
Flexible Binding. 35¢ Postpaid. 


Fleming H. Revell Co., 158 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. 


Gis tif esson 1940 


PULPITS - LECTERNS - ALTARS - RAILS 


DeLONG 


+ FURNITURE + 
CORPORATION 


Sales and Factory 
POrTonN., “PA. 


FONTS - TABLES - CHAIRS - PEWS 


RGEISSLER.INC. 


450 SIXTH AVE.NEAR 10™ ST. NEWYORK 


Church Eurnishin 


IN CARVED WOOD AND 
MARBLE-BRASS- SILVER 
FABRICS + WINDOWS \ y 


Complete with 780 Steel Letrers— Am effect- 
lve, economical way to build attendance and 
collections. 20,000 in use. Send for 


REY KYLE 
CHURCH BULLETIN 


increase 
free catalog showing many styles and sizes. 


HE WINTERS SPECIALTY CO. 


Pershing Ave. Davenport. lowa 


Foulk, Paul Levi, from 606 Fifth Ave., Juniata, 
Altoona, Pa., to 233 Baltimore St., Hanover, 


Pa. 

Hack, P. B., from 1079 Fillmore St., Gary, Ind., 
to 206 S. Third St., Steelton, Pa. 

Hiller, W. H., from 114 E. Chestnut St., Golds- 
boro, N. C., to 107 S. Kornegay St., Golds- 
boro, N. C. 

Kaufman, Jerome B. S., from R. F. D. 1, Bo- 
30, North Liberty, Ind., to 25436 Arsenal Road, 
Flat Rock, Mich. 

Kinney, P. G., from 117 Bell Ave., Kannapolis, 
N. C., to Route 3, Kannapolis, N. C. 

Mueller, L. Paul, from Walton, Ind., to 66 
Euclid Ave., Brookville, Pa. 

Pfeifer, W. F., from 358 Main St., Leechburg, 
Pa., to Zelienople, Pa. 

Sheppard, J. D., from 110 Snipe St., Kannapolis, 
N. C., to Route 3, Kannapolis, N. C. 

Smith, W. L., from 208 Snipe St., Kannapolis, 
N. C., to Route 3, Kannapolis, N. C. 


SYNOD 


The one hundred eleventh annual convention 
of the Lutheran Synod of Virginia will be held 
at St. Mark’s Church, Roanoke, Va., J. L. 
Sieber, D.D., pastor, January 23-26, 1940. The 
opening session will be held at 7.00 P. M. 

Hugh J. Rhyne, Sec. 


NATIONAL LUTHERAN INNER MISSION 
CONFERENCE 


The 1940 National Lutheran Inner Mission 
Conference gathering will be held in Pittsburgh, 
June 3-5, 1940, according to an announcement 
made by the conference executive committee 
et tides a meeting in Chicago, December 4, 

The conference was originally scheduled for 
Philadelphia as a part of the Lutheran World 
Convention assembly, but because of the war 
convention plans have been suspended. 

The Rev. Dr. A. W. Stremel, head of the 
Pittsburgh Inner Mission Society, will be in 
charge of all local arrangements. 

According to the tentative program, provision 
has been made for institutes concerning admin- 
istrative problems, the local congregation and 
the community, and family welfare. Outstand- 
ing inner mission leaders will be in charge. 

Discussion will also concern statistics. the 
Welfare Department of the National Lutheran 
Council, and training for institutional adminis- 
trative work. Group meetings. to afford oppor- 
tunity for discussion of problems relating to 
specific types of Lutheran welfare service, will 
be scheduled.—N. L. C. Bulletin. 
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The United Lutheran Publication House 


SERVES You BY SUPPLYING YOU WITH... 


BOOKS.. 


Service Booksand Hymnals + BibleStudy + Historical and Biograph- 
ical + Practical + Devotional + Fiction + Pamphlets and Tracts 
Manuals and Reference + Studybooks + Bibles 


for Church and Church School 


Periodicals + Christian Life Course + Augsburg Uniform Series 
Weekday Religious Education Texts + Vacation Church School Texts 
Elective Courses + Leadership Training Courses + “Children of the 
Church” Courses 


LITERATURE 


SUPPLIES|..for Churches and Church Schools 


Altar and Chancel Furnishings - Bookmarkers + Greeting Cards 
Announcement Folders + Collection Devices + Pictures - Handwork 
Clerical Vestments and Stoles + Crosses * Communion Ware : Eccle- 
siastical Ware + Luther Emblem Jewelry and Reward Pins + Pag- 
eants - Aids in Worship - Novelties - Certificates for Baptism, 
Confirmation, Marriage, and Promotion + Departmental Supplies 
Absentee and Booster Cards + Wall Charts and Maps +: Attendance 
Plans + Blackboards +» Church School Furnishings 


Our Seasonal Service 


Lenten Specialties - Easter Necessities and Suggestions + Weekday 
School and Vacation Bible School Materials + Rally Day Supplies 
Reformation Day Requisites + Christmas Necessities, Novelties, and 
Suggestions + Programs for Christmas, Easter, and Children’s Day 
Programs and Pageants for Special Days + Church Year Calendar 


SERVICE 
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Catalog of Books and Publications Lenten and Easter Catalog 
Catalog of Church School Supplies No. 68 1939 Holiday Catalog 
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